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Sand SECURE a LOT 


Greater New York 


30 Minutes from City Hall, New York City 


For $5 down and $5 a month until paid, we will sell you a regular 
New York City Lot, 25 x 100 feet, subject to the following 
25 Epos cent gver the price you paid us, based on 


Guarantee: selling price of similar lots at that time, we 


will fefund vour money witht six per cent interest. If you should die before 
your payments are completed, we will deed the property clean and clear to 
In case of sickness or loss of employment we will grant 
No taxes and no as- 





If by Spting of 1904 the lot you buy is not worth 


your heirs or estate. 
you a reasonable extension and safe-guard your equity. 
sessments to pay during instalment period. ~ 


anne Whitlock *.. 


is on the ocean front of Staten Island, improved by wide handsomely macad- 
amized st ee, granolithic sidewalks and curbing, sewers and strong healthy 
shade trees. These improvements have cost us over $60,000, they cost you 
absolutely eothien: while the high class residences to be constructed during 
the coming year will add increased value to your purchase. You will beactual 
gainers by writing us immediately for full particulars. Better still, sit down 
right now and mail us $5.00 as your first instalment on a lot with the assurance 
that we will use our best judgment in making selection and protect your inter- 
ests at every point. We will do all in our power to make your investment 
return you four: fold value and the fault will be yours if you do not take 
advantage of this splendid opportunity to lay the foundation of a fortune. 
Real Estate is the safest investment in the world and is a perpetual available 
and ever increasing source of wealth. Prices of lots from $100.00 to $1,000.00. 


Greater 








WHITLOCK REALTY CO., Dept. C, 10 W. 23d St., New York 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $...............as first payment on............... lot at Whitlock, Borough of 
Richmond, Greater New York. Please send me full particulars of the proposition. 


(Do not fill in above if information only is desired.) 


Street and NoO......+.+++0+ ianibigdhinasnan tis cidebbenadiebibenesieeteekasnestenines lscetistnbensneabecsnesweae 
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WHITLOCK REALTY CO. 
Alvord & Quackenbush, [igrs. 


Bank References 10 W. 23d St., Cor. 5th Ave., NEW YORK 


CAUSES OBESITY, CATARRH 


DOKCE Sta Ch ve consuvprion 


Natural Food Cures these Conditions 


Below you will find my reason for this statement 


MY DEAR FRIEND:—You have often heard it stated that human beings cannot digest raw starch. This 
statement is based upon experiments performed in the laboratories by chemists with artificial digestive juices. 
The chemist takes these juices and puts them into his little glass and then adds raw starch to them, ed of course 
the starch is not digested. He therefore loudly proclaims to the world that human beings cannot digest raw 
starch. The same experiment Wi ould go to prove that animals cannot digest it in spite of the fact that we know 
they are digesting it. This is not only true of animals, for I, together with thousands of others, have been 
doing this for several years. Even my baby digests starch with ease. 

Poor CuemistT! If he had only experimented with his own stomach in the place of experimenting with 
artificial juices he would have come to an entirely different conclusion, and thus saved the world much misery. 

To take a weak stomach and say that it should digest large quantities of the raw material is very much 
like expecting a man with neglected and flabby muscles to lift a heavy weight, but surely a man’s stomach 
will never become strong unless he allows all of its functions to devolop by proper exercise. 

Therefore, in the place of continuing to make the stomach weaker by the use of cooked starches how much 
wiser it would be to adopt a diet properly suited to the requirements of the individual and allow the individu- 
al’s organism to do its own work. From a practical standpoint I find that raw starch is easily digested by the 
human stomach in quantities sufficient to fill every requirement of the human system. On the other hand, if 
you make the starch abnormally soluble by couking it, it soon weakens our ‘di- 
gestive organs by depriving them of their natural work and abnormal quantities of 





4 
OBESITY starch enter the blood, without being thoroughly prepared. In some cases the 
system has the power of storing this extra starchy material in the shape or fat, 





thus causing Obesity, but, in most cases, this material circulates in the blood, and 

overheats the organism, irritating every cell in the body. Assoonas the cells are irritated they throw out a 

viscid secretion to protect themselves. This secretion when cast out through the mucous membranes lining the 

nose, throat, chest, stomach. alimentary organs, etc., is called Catarrh, which is the foundation of over half 

the diseases to which the human system is heir. If it is cast out through the 

mucous membranes of the head, it is called catarrh of the nose and throat; if 

CATARRH through the stomach, we have indigestion and dyspepsia; if through the kidneys, 

we have Bright’s disease; if through the genital organs of the female, we have 

the various complications common to women; if through the genital organs of 

the male, we have a long list of troubles, winding up in the destruction of these organs. If the general system 

is affected, we have a condition of general mal-assimilation. If catarrh of the chest is added to this latter 

condition, there ensues that most dreaded of all diseases, Consumption, which is directly traceable to this 

cause—that we have taken into our systems abnormally large quanti- 

ties of over-soluble starch. It is utterly impossible for the lungs to 

CONSUM PTION oxidize this product, no matter how fine they are, therefore the lungs 

soon become over-worked and devitalized, making it easy for bacteria 

to multiply in them and cause their disintegration. One of Nature’s 

laws has been violated and payment must be rendered. Any one in this condition who dares to use pre-digested 
food is doomed beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

How much better it would be to take foods as Nature has prepared them. All Physicai Culturists know that 
it is very important to cultivate each muscle, but sometimes they do not realize the importance of cultivating 
each internal function, that the body may become strong even in its weakest parts. As long as one continues 
to lead an artificial life, he’cannot conscientiously say that he is 
arational Physical Culturist. (Copyright applied for.) 

Any one doubting the ability of the human being to digest 
raw starch is invited to call at my office on one of my office 
days and listen to the experiences of hundreds of patients, who 
after they had been made miserable by cooked foods, now 
digest with ease the natural starch, while at the same time they 
find their systems working harmoniously, manifesting mental, 
physical and genital vigor. My office hours are: 10 A. M. om 2 
Pp. M. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, and from 6 P. 
to 8 P. M. on Tuesdays and Fridays. 

In a future article I will show you how cooking destroys 
the vital principle in food, thus destroying your vitality. 


Dr. Thomas’ Uncooked Bread 


cures Constipation, Obesity, Lack of Vitality and Indigestion. 


Send in coin or money order 10 Cents for sample, or 50 
Cents for 24 cakes. Wholesale rates on application. 














Send for measurement blanks and I will diag- 
nose and give my opinion of your case free. 


SULTAN P. THOMAS, M.D. “v 26 W. 94th St, New York 
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enabled to offer a special assurance policy of 
the Equitable, which pays at death not only 


the usual face value, but all the money you 





have paid in besides. 
Only the highest grade of physical risks 
May | describe 





can secure this contract. 
its conditions and quote you the rate, 
at absolutely no cost to you ? 


GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 
258 Broadway New York 


Traveling by Daylight 
on the 


WABASH LINE 


affords all the comforts to 
be had in the most luxurious 
homes or in the best of hotels. 
Nothing is wanting to com- 
plete one’s happiness, and the 
days pass only too swiftly. 

The Parlor and Observation- 
Cafe Library Car features on 
the Wabash trains, together 
with the Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Dining Cars, have 
become widely known and 
very popular. 

Through Cars are run 
between St. Louis and Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha, New 
York, Boston, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Denver, Port- 
land, Ore., Minneapolis and 
St. Paul ; between Chicago and 
Buffalo, New York, Boston 
and Montreal; between Kan- 
sas City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los Angeles. 

Cc. 8 CRANE 
General Passenger 
and ‘Ticket Agent 

8ST, LOUIS, MO. 





When Your Cold is Cured—Pay 25c 


r. Shoop’s “Preventics’ 


Mailed on Approval 


Send no money—simply try them at my risk 


I am so certain that my ‘'Preventics’—little candy tablets 
—will please you, I make this unique offer. A full sized box— 
48 tablets—mailed to you, postage prepaid. 

My only request is that you use them for a cold or La 
Grippe—that you give me your honest opinion after a trial. 
If they please you, mail me 25 cents in stamps or silver and tell 
your friends about them. If you are not entirely satisfied, that 
ends the transaction. Your mere word is sufficient. I believe 
in the honesty of mankind. 

Dr. Shoop’s Preventics is the only prescription—ready for 
use—that will frevent as well as check all colds. You may 
have become chilled, have been in a draft, you are conscious 





of an approaching cold. Then my Preventics will render you 
a wonderful service. 

Their greatest service comes from promptness. A box in 
the home is a real safeguard. A child may become feverish in 
the night. A physician is not convenient. You wait till morn- 
ing. Pneumonia may have developed, or severe croup result. 
A Preventic in time would surely have saved sucha result. In 
private practice I have prescribed them at thousands of bedsides. 
I know how prompt and certain they are. 

And it is not harmful and sickening either, like quinine, 
or laxatives. A pleasant, safe candy tablet—agreeable to chil- 
dren—convenient for the pocket when traveling. May I send 
you a box? 


———__———CUT OUT THIS COUPON 

ye all resolve to send for something but forget. 
Dr. Shoop’s. Preventics For we all resolve to send thing but forget 
are not for Coughs. Dr. 
Shoop’s Cough Cure is the 
remedy for Coughs. It is 
put up in bottles though, 
and can not be mailed 


Mail me one box Dr. Shoop’s Preventics from Racine, Wis., 
to cost nothing unless I am satisfied when used. 


My name is 





Both remedies guaran- 
teed by Druggists every- 
where. 


Street and No.... 


Coupon No. 521. 
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The Book of the 
Twentieth C entury 








MO HAMAZXOS 
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NTIL the publication of the 
present work there was no 
book in which one could 

find collected information con- 
cerning the vocations and occu- 
pations of the American people. 
Ninety million persons in this 
country, including five million 
women and half a million chil- 
dren, are engaged in gainful occu- 
pations. These are the “‘workers 
of the nation.” In the two large, 
handsomely bound and exqui- 
sitely printed volumes of the 


WORKERS 


OF THE 


NATION 


the occupations and industries of 
the American people are divided 
into groups and the conditions 
of employment relating to each 
group are given. This arrange- 
ment has been so carefully and 
lucidly made that the reader may, 
for example, trace the number of 
different industries, trades and 
professions that contibute to his 
welfare every twenty-four hours. 
The special value of this work, 
however, consists of the fact that 
it makes a complete presentation 
of American work as it is being 
done at the beginning of this 
twentieth century, and the infor- 
mation is set before the reader 
in a style that makes as fascinat- 
ing reading as a novel. It is the 
novel of progress and accom- 
plishment. It is the only book 
of its kind, and must surely be- 
come the standard on the subject. 




















For terms, prospectus, sample pages and tllus- 
trations and any further information, address 
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Poet-Laureate of the Race 


HERE is a prevalent opinion among the official British, and the belief 
is no doubt entertained by King Edward himself, that Alfred Austin 
is the poet-laureate of the Empire. It is the business of the poet- 

laureate to decorate the national history with rhymes, to sing battle 
hymns and to report royal rhetoric in rhythm. At least such was the 
custom some years ago, but in these days of shirt-sleeve diplomacy and other 
innovations, old Pegasus has a hard time and the laureate lyre gets rusty. 
As we started to say, however, Mr. Alfred Austin has the certificate, beauti- 
fully stamped and sealed, which permits him to sign himself «*Poet-Laureate’’ 
if he so chooses—but there is another poet, who has not any document or 
sealing wax to prove his claim to the laureateship but who has been transact- 
ing most of the laureate business for the past few years. His claim to the 
title of P. L. is not based on any royal decree, but on actual accomplishment. 

He writes the poems of the Nation, and his poems make the other fellows’ 

look like one shilling and threepence. The poet in question is Mr. Rudyard 

Kipling, and he is justly entitled to be called the Poet-Laureate of the Anglo- 

Saxon race. His latest metrical expression appeared in last week’s issue of 

this paper. It was called «*The Settler’? and was a powerful poem on the 

subject of reconstruction in South Africa. ‘The poem was cabled to us 
from London in order that it might appear in America at about the same 
time that it was printed in London. All of the future poems of the Poet- 

Laureate of the Anglo-Saxon race will be published in these pages, as may be 

seen from the announcement in another column. In other words, CoLuier’s 

becomes the mouthpiece of the Muse whose words are listened to and heeded 
by the men and women of two nations.- Hereafter, when Mr. Kipling 
expresses himself in verse —-on any social, political or international question— 
the poem will be cabled to us and published in the next number of the Weekly. 


A New Ghost Story 


There is nothing more weird or thrilling than a good ghost story, but 
good ghost stories are few and exceedingly far between. One of the best 
ever written was F. Marion Crawford’s ««The Upper Berth’’—so good was 
it that whenever the subject of ghost stories comes up that particular story is 
discussed. It is our object to give our readers as diversified a collection of 
short stories as possible in these pages—love stories, tales of adventure, of 
heroism, of the sea, of the railroad, of mystery, of pathos and of humor. We 
also try to get for them the best of every kind. Therefore when we set 
about procuring a ghost story it was natural that we should look for it from 
the pen of the man who had written the best ghost story we knew of. We 
asked Mr. Crawford to write us a harrowing, weird and mysterious tale. He 
has done so. He has written for’ Cotier’s a most thrilling yarn. It is 
called ««Man Overboard!’’ and, as the title implies, is a tale of the sea, and 
it is as good a tale, as good a ghost story as ‘*The Upper Berth.’’ We shall 
publish it very soon—probably in April--as soon as the artist can complete 
It will appear in two or three parts, as it is a trifle longer 





the illustrations. 
han the usual short story, and will be splendidly illustrated. 


All About Mr. Gibson 
We have just published a beautiful little book about «*Charles Dana 
Gibson,—The Man and His Art.’’ It consists of twenty-four pages, printed 
from clear type on heavy deckel-edge paper. The text is descriptive of the 











artist’s personality and of his work and is profusely illustrated by Mr. Gibson 
himself. In addition there is a brief and entertaining narrative of Two 
Gibson Girls,—also fully iflustrated with pictures by Mr. Gibson, and the 
reproduction of an autographed contribution from Philadelphia. ‘The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Mr. Gibson, drawn from life by Mr. Edward Penfield 
and reproduced in two colors on parchment paper. The cover of the book- | 
let is a work of art in itself. It is of gray board, —soft in tint, with gilt 
stamping and a miniature of the exquisite face «‘Girlhood’’ shown on our 
cover of the issue of February 21. 
sent free to any one upon request. 





The Lion’s Mouth questions will be found on page 23 of this 
issue. It will be noted that the questions are slightly altered 
from their original form as given in the January 

4) and February competitions. The reasons for 
this change were fully explained in the 
Bulletin of last week. 








This booklet is not for sale, but will be 











The POEMS of 
RUDYARD 
KIPLING 


will appear 


EXCLUSIVELY 


COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY 


Hoe 8 8 


Lt ed an arrangement re- 
cently concluded with 
Mr. Kipling we are able to 
announce that hereafter all of 
his poems on political, social 
and timely topics will appear 
in these pages simultaneously 
with their publication in the 
London “Times.” Mr. Kip- 
ling’s poems will be cabled 
from England, — as “The 

















RUDYARD KIPLING 


Settler” was, which appeared 
in last week’s issue,— and 
will be given to American 
readers exclusively in Col- 
lier’s Weekly. Heretofore 
the daily newspapers have 
occasionally reprinted one or 
two verses of Mr. Kipling’s 
stirring poems of the day, 
but hereafter their publica- 
tion in their entirety will be 
found in these pages only. 
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In addition to the timely verse 


COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY 


will publish 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
SHORT STORIES 


two of which are already in hand and 
will be printed in early issues: 


The Bonds of Discipline 
and 


Their Lawful Occasions 











OBSTRUCTING 
LEGISLATION 


INJUSTICE IN 
THE HOUSE 


MR. ALDRICH 
AND HIS BILL 























HE OBSTRUCTIVE TACTICS first of Senator Quay over 

the Statehood bill and then of Senator Morgan over the 

Panama Canal bill left a great deal of important business 

unfinished in the hands of the Senate and necessitated a 

call for an extra session of that body beginning March 5. 
The measures left untouched included the Panama bill, the Cuban 
Reciprocity bill and a measure for the relief of the Filipinos. 
In the last-mentioned case the President was obliged to send an 
urgent message to the Senate calling attention to a cable from 
Governor Taft which set forth a deplorable state of affairs in 
the islands. But the Senate, being in one of its almost 
interminable wrangles at the time, paid slight heed 
to the message. Much, if not most of the blame, for 
the public expense and annoyance of the extra session must be 
laid at the door of Senator Morgan of Alabama. The Senate has 
often been treated to exhibitions of perversity, but seldom to one so 
obstinate and unreasoning. No wonder the spectacle, which would 
have been ludicrous if it had not proved so costly, has revived the 
demand for the application in the Senate of some form of closure that 
will prevent one man, cranky from age and obstinate from conceit, 
from completely obstructing legislation. No wonder, too, that the 
advocates of the popular election of Senators have been encouraged 
to renew their demand and that a number of Legislatures have passed 
resolutions calling for an amendment to the Constitution. 


HE SESSION AS A WHOLE ended in a tangle that did little 
credit to either party. We have spoken of the situation in the 
Senate, where ‘‘filibustering’’ was reduced to an absurdity. In the 
House, the Republicans aroused the wrath of the Democrats by 
expelling at the last moment a Democratic Representative who was 
elected by something like six thousand majority and giving his place 
to a Republican. The object of this manceuvre was not to strengthen 
the majority, which was strong enough for all reasonable party pur- 
poses, but apparently to prove the good feeling of the party leaders 
to the Republican contestant. He will have the salary. The Demo- 
crats retaliated with an enraged attempt to block legisla- 
The Republicans met the move by passing resolu- 
tions which made debate impossible. And so in a storm 
of personal insult the session was brought to a close. Here we have 
the other side of the argument on closure. In the Senate, the lack 
of rules for closure permitted an insignificant minority to successfully 
obstruct the plans of a great majority supported by the country. In 
the House, the practically unrestrained use of closure was made a 
weapon by the majority to completely crush the legitimate oppo- 
sition of the minority. In the name of a practical, businesslike 
people, is there no median way by which work in Congress can 
be expedited while the rights of both the majority and the mi- 
nority are protected? 


tion. 


ONGRESS MAY NOT have accomplished much active good in 

the session just closed, but it has to its credit one performance 
of at least negative virtue. We can not but think that in the end the 
failure to pass the Aldrich bill will be acknowledged as a benefit to 
the country notwithstanding the unanimity with which the ‘‘great 
financial interests of the country’? sought its passage. Mr. Aldrich 
is an adroit financier-politician, but we do not think that he deserves, 
either on his record or on the report of his associations, to be implic- 
itly followed in matters concerning the relations of the Government 
to the banks. It was he who last year cleverly led Secretary Shaw 
into an unfortunate position from which he withdrew with more haste 
than dignity. The principal feature of the Aldrich bill was a clause 
permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit surplus funds of 
the Treasury in the banks not on the security of Government bonds 
alone, but of State, municipal and certain railway bonds as well. The 
fact that the Government has always required its own in- 
debtedness to secure its deposits has been a considerable 
factor in maintaining and steadying the price of United 
States bonds. By the Aldrich bill it was proposed that the Govern- 
ment should deposit its money on stock exchange collateral with a 
nominal interest charge. It would bring the Treasury Department 
into direct relations with the speculative community and would re- 
move one more of the barriers which wisdom has erected between 
the financial system of the Government and the Stock Exchange. 
Who could tell what might happen with a weak Secretary of the 
Treasury or one who expected to be translated to the presidency of 
a trust company at one end of the line and a clique of eager finan- 
ciers with their well-gilded railway bonds in hand at the other end of 
the line? So in spite of the disappointment of the Stock Exchange we 
believe this Aldrich bill was well lost. It may be necessary to modily 
the relations of the Treasury to the money market, but Congress does 


well to beware of the short-cuts across suggested by Senator Aldrich 


and his friends, in which some fences may be knocked down that 
could not be repaired in years. 


DDICKS HAS BEEN BEATEN in Delaware in a way. He was 
not elected to the Senate, and thus far the purpose for which 
he has spent a great deal of money in corrupting the poor voters of 


the State has been thwarted. But the victory for the decent people 
of Delaware is only half a victory after all and the possibility that it 
will not be turned into a defeat hangs upon the thread of one Addicks 
man’s devotion to his chief. Acting upon the advice of Congressman 
Dick, who went over from Washington to Dover to effect the recon- 
ciliation, the anti-Addicks Republicans ‘‘compromised’’’ by conceding 
the long term to an Addicks man—Senator Allee—and the short term 
to an anti-Addicks man, Congressman Ball. Allee is one of the noted 


leaders of the Addicks gang and is practically an employé of Addicks, 


being president of one of his companies. His relations to the notori- 
ous gas man may be judged by an interview which Addicks gave out 
after the election. ‘‘I have the advantage,”’ he said, ‘‘of having my 
close friend, Frank Allee, in the Senate, who will look 
after the patronage while I attend to other matters.”’ 
When asked if Allee would serve out his term, Addicks 
said: ‘‘Yes, I will keep him there—still,’? he added significantly, 
“‘T may change my mind.’’ That is to say, Addicks instructs Allee 
to hold the office at present, but if it should suit Addicks’ purposes 
better he would call upon Allee to resign and the Governor would 
appoint Addicks! Let us hope that this man Allee has the selfishness 
and disloyalty that are usually found among men of his class. When 
Addicks whistles, may he be deaf! The outcome of the fight is not 
as scandalous as the election of Addicks would have been, but it is 
nevertheless a disgrace to the State of Delaware. And it is far from 
creditable to the National Administration. We can not forget that at 
a critical moment in the fight the President took occasion to manifest 
his approval of the Addicks faction and that in the end it was an au- 
thorized agent from the Republican National Committee who brought 
about the compromise by which an Addicks lieutenant was elected to 
the Senate to remain there for four years, unless Addicks ‘‘changes 
his mind.”’ 


ADDIC 


OUNG MR. ROCKEFELLER has aroused a great deal of derision 

by a speech before what we may call, for lack of a better de- 
scription, a get-rich-quick Sunday-school class, by declaring his 
opposition to gifts of money. Sympathy, says Mr. Rockefeller, is 
what people need, and he proposes to deliver any part of the deck- 
load of sympathy that he carries to any person in need of assistance. 
People have laughed at young Mr. Rockefeller and have made no 
mistake in laughing. But something might be said in defence of 
his scheme. It is right to this extent, that poor people do need 
sympathy. They need money, too, contrary to Mr. Rockefeller’s 
generous theories, but the money without the sympathy doesn’t 
go far. This is proved in the case of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. Mr. 
Carnegie has given away millions in pursuit of what, from superficial 
appearances, seems a plan of the highest philanthropy. 
Yet the general feeling toward Mr. Carnegie is not one 
of gratitude or affection or even esteem. On the con- 
trary, the reports of his benefactions seem to create distinct irrita- 
tion among all classes and conditions of men. We don’t know 
whether Mr. Carnegie appreciates this fact or not. He is pretty 
well fortified behind a considerable self-esteem which, in its turn, 
is guarded by secretaries and by small volunteer bands of lesser 
millionaires. But it is the well-known truth, nevertheless, that peo- 
ple are rather annoyed than pleased by Mr. Carnegie and his gifts. 
It would hardly be going too far to say that the man who has given 
more money for the benefit of the public than any philanthropist 
of ancient or modern times is one of the most unpopular men in 
America. We note this fact with sincere regret, for we believe Mr. 
Carnegie honestly aspires to benefit his race with his millions and 
that his desire to exploit his own name is secondary to his main 


MONEY 
SYM PAT 


object 


Nom, THE AMERICAN PEOPLE are not strangely lacking in 
the virtue of gratitude. They have as much of that quality 
as any other people. They seldom fail to reward with their esteem 
a millionaire who gives away his money freely even when self- 
advertisement sticks out all over the gift. Why is Mr. Carnegie 
an exception? Why do his princely gifts annoy and irritate us? We 
imagine the reason may be found somewhere in young Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s self-helpful maxims. There is no appearance of 
sympathy, of pity, of affection, of heart in Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts. They come out of his pocket, not out of himself. 
He has confessed to a luxurious indifference to the needs of the poor 
His secretaries destroy the appeals of the losers 
in the battle of life. And that is the flaw that every one uncon- 
sciously detects in his benefactions. They are cold, methodical, 
statistical. They consist in a transfer of certain millions of dollars, 
or certificates of stock or bonds from the bank account of Andrew 
Carnegie to the bank account of the trustees of a library. No human 
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pulse was ever made to beat faster by such an act of calculated 
altruism. No contact with suffering humanity is required; no tears 
for the sorrowing; no comfort for the afflicted. The philanthropist 
sits at home safeguarded from the thronging woes of humanity and 
writes a check which enables a certain group of men to build a 
brownstone building with the name of Andrew Carnegie on the 
cornerstone. The world may be the better for this, but we can not 
blame people who refrain from applauding a benefaction so chilly and 
remote. ‘They are frozen by the nature of the gifts and offended by 
the patronizing manner of the giver. Money is not everything in this 
world. It is sometimes easier to give a dollar than to give a word of 
good cheer. Apparently it is impossible for some men to give both. 
Mr. Rockefeller’s benefactions warm nobody’s toes and Mr. Carne- 
gie’s benefactions warm nobody’s heart. Between the two spend- 
thrifts—Mr. Rockefeller pouring out his rich surplusage of sympathy, 
and Mr. Carnegie inundating small towns with his money—we might 
find the true rationale of a system of giving. As it is we can hardly 
blame people for more or less ridiculing the one and resenting the 
other. 


WE WOULD CALL the attention of the patriots who are forever 
demanding an enormous navy, to the agitation in England by a 
league formed to protect the food supply of Great Britain in case of 
war. The leaders of this league point out that a war with one of the 
great powers might so diminish Great Britain’s imports of grain, as 
to imperil the safety of the country. A war with the United States, 
cutting off at a stroke the chief source of Britain’s food supplies, 
probably would cause a famine far more destructive than any pos- 
sible invasion of the island by a land force or bombardment of sea- 
coast towns by a hostile fleet. We have always held that it would 
be suicidal for England to make war on the United 
States for this very reason. What is true in great de- 
gree of Great Britain is true in small degree of other 
countries. There is hardly one country in Europe that does not de- 
pend more or less, directly or indirectly, upon this country as a 
source of its food supply. We could starve England out. The more 
she blockaded our ports, the worse would be her situation. But, be- 
yond this, a war between this country and France or Germany, in- 
volving a curtailment of the general supply of food stuffs, would 
mark up the price of bread in either of these countries to the 
danger point. The farmers in the Northwest and the packers in 
Chicago hold in their hands the really effective weapons of national 


defence. 


OR THE FIRST TIME in many years the tone of the Irish Mem- 

bers of Parliament toward the Government has been respectful, 
even amiable. The prospect of the adoption of an advanced plan for 
land purchase, and the conciliatory step taken by the Cabinet in 
releasing the political prisoners locked up during the recent excite- 
ment, have combined to quiet the Irish benches. It is too early to 
predict the outcome of this truce. The plans proposed to the Gov- 
ernment involve a-great expenditure of money as well as a radical 
change in the relations of tenants and landlords, and when the time 
comes to vote subsidies, the English may begin to think of the cost. 
But the agitation has resulted in at least this much good, that the 
Tory landlords and the Nationalist leaders of the tenant-farmers 
have been brought together to discuss amicably the distressful con- 
ditions of their common country, and this is a result which no other 
agitation has ever achieved or even sought. Apparently, and for 
good reason, the landlords are as eager for the adjustment of the 
land troubles as the Nationalists, and for a time the centuries-old 
barriers of race, religion and politics, which are stronger in Ireland 
than perhaps in any other country, have been removed. 
It is a strange but cheering spectacle to see the leader of 
the Orangemen of, Ulster fighting side by side with John 
Redmond and his adherents. Less enthusiasm on the land question 
has been aroused among Irishmen in this country than was expected. 
But it is not hard to trace the reason for this. The Irish in America 
have always regarded the Irish question at home as a matter of senti- 
ment, not a matter of economics. They have been taught to look 
toward separation as a legitimate aspiration of the race. Until this 
moment modern Irish leaders have not conceded that an independent 
Irish republic was not the proper goal of an Irish movement. Mr. 
Parnell’s public utterances on this subject are well known. His 
private encouragement of the ‘‘physical force’’ party is not. so well 
known. At present the Nationalist leaders apparently have thrust 
aside the revolutionary part of their programme, and with this appeal 
to the emotions of the race in America abandoned, it is small wonder 
that the land movement has excited little enthusiasm. But we hardly 
think any Irishman, in America or elsewhere, is opposed to the plans 
now under consideration, for they will greatly relieve the strain of 
agrarian conditions in Ireland and perhaps do much toward uniting 


' the people. 


’ with a more intense and self-centred national life. 


Me: ANDREW LANG has written upon and in the Scotch manner 


resolved most questions of human interest. It can not be said 
that he has done as much with that controversy of ages, the case of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Every Scotchman of letters sooner or later 
writes upon this subject, as upon the selling of Charles I. by the 
Scottish Parliament. It was not, therefore, to be supposed that 
Mr. Lang, who has been likened to a syndicate in his literary pro- 
ductiveness, would go out of his way to avoid it. The thing is fated 
to every Scotchman. Yet Mr. Lang, like so many others, might well 
have left it alone, if any new light were to be expected from his re- 
searches. The case of the unfortunate Queen of Scots stands where 
it did ere Mr. Lang took up his facile pen. There will be always two 
parties in the world—those who regard her as a martyr and believe in 
her innocence, and those who regard her as one of the 
most dangerous women in history, and believe in her 
guilt. Mainly from religious prejudice, these parties are 
irreconcilable. Mr. Lang clearly believes that Mary was a party to 
the murder of her husband Darnley—that she was ‘‘in the highest 
degree of probability an active agent in it.’? However, he threshes 
the old straw with great zeal and would apparently make out a better 
case for the Queen if he could. Mr. Lang is a poet, and as such can 
not view. the fate of the hapless Queen of Scots without a strong 
poetic sympathy. He pities her for the dark and bloody intrigues 
with which she was surrounded. He pities her for the eternal homi- 
lies of John Knox to which she was obliged to listen. But in the end 
he will not give her a character, though he refuses to be ranked with 
the foes of her memory. A worse murder than that of Darnley, the 
murder of Mary by Elizabeth, offers no elements of doubt or mystery 
—which is perhaps the reason why Mr. Lang is less concerned with 
it than with the blowing up of Mary’s worthless husband. 


MR. LANG‘S 
CONTRIBUTION 


Ww DOES THE AMERICAN literary critic write his pretty es- 
says with an eye on London, while he calls the native novelist to 
a strict account for Azs copy of life and manners at home? Is not here 
the old question of the mote and the beam? Surely there is no lack 
of honest effort chargeable to the American novelist. He—and espe- 
cially she—is prolific, unwearied, seldom disheartened, often bravely 
It is not his or her fault if as a people we have not yet 
By and by we shall come to it, 
Meantime our 
critics will do well to putter less about foreign standards and models. 
As the late Dr. Dana used to say, what is needed above ali is the 
The American idea, first, last and all the time, is 


successful. 
produced the highest type of fiction. 


American idea. 


as good a programme in our literature as in our politics. If you 
doubt this, look at the fame of Walt Whitman. ‘True, 

Oe 48 : *. THE AMER- 
our own timid critics do not appear to read him, yet is ICAN IDEA 


he honored abroad as the greatest of American poets and 

a unique force in the world of letters. It must also be said our critics 
are too obviously under the influence of English precedent and so 
their writing lacks the note of sincerity and native genuineness—it 
does not ring true. One does not prove one’s fitness for the critic’s 
function by an ability to quote scraps of dead languages or to cite 
such relatively obscure writers as Herrick and Wither. This, or 
something like this, is the present note of much so-called literary 
criticism in America. Needless to say, it is the manifestation of a 
puerile and thoroughly un-American conceit. From this kind of 
spurious, make-believe criticism we shall get no help, but hurt. 
Certainly our novelists may not look to it for light and leading. 
Reality, sincerity, truth are demanded of the critic of literature not 
less than of the maker of fiction which has life for its copy. 


R. MORGAN’S RECENT VISIT to Cuba may not result in the 

annexation of the island, but it promises to necessitate the re- 
vision of certain Cuban railroad directorates... Railroad construction 
in the Pearl of the Antilles has been booming for some time. Up to 
date, Canadian enterprise, represented by Sir John Van Horne, has 
been paramount in the work of projection. When it was found that 
a good many more millions were needed to complete the principal 
transportation lines, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s attention was called to 
the fact and very naturally he became interested. With Mr. Morgan, 
to become interested means to act. Consequently he 
proceeded to Havana, to look over the ground. Onhis fh; MORGAN 
arrival at the Cuban metropolis it was variously an- 
nounced, on unimpeachable authority, that his purpose was to buy 
up all the transportation lines on the island; to float the Cuban 
loan of $35,000,000; to purchase the combined tobacco interests; 
to syndicate the sugar syndicates, still retaining up his sleeve sev- 
eral other plots of equal magnitude. In the interim the inscrutable 
manipulator of millions took over the former residence of a Spanish 
grandee, indulged in the delights of cocoanut milk and played soli- 
taire.. Should Mr. Morgan’s visit result in American control of Cuban 
railroads, it will mean a great deal to a certain proportion of the citi- 
zens of the United States 
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MEN AND DOINGS: A Paragraphic Record of the World’s News 


ILTING AT THE TRUSTS is a favorite occupation 

of the friends of the ‘‘common people,”’ which the 
common people are watching with varying degrees of 
interest. Judge Grosscup of the United States Circuit 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois, who 
‘*knocked out’’ the Beef Trust, has discovered that 
what the people must have is 
accurate information about the 
methods of industrial combina- 
tions, so that they may make 
intelligent investments of their 
(the people’s) hoarded wealth. 
The learned jurist says the laws 
recently passed by Congress are 
worthless to the ‘‘unspecialized 
investor.’’ His idea is to ‘‘peo- 
pleize’’ the trusts, by putting the 
Government in a position to give 
the public reliable information 
so that casual investors may 
place their money in industrial 
oo : concerns instead of depositin 
Sanat Sieneeene it in banks for the cmnetiians 
to borrow. Prosperity would be assured had the people 
a run for their money, and a chance to get in on the 
ground floor of some more ‘‘520 per cent’’ industries. 
Investors in Standard Oil stocks would realize the ro- 
mance of business as well were they shareholders In 
Mount Popocatapetl, which the company is reputed to 
have purchased for its sulphur deposits. 


HE LOOTING OF PUBLIC LANDS may prove a 

‘‘settler’’ to the question of immigration. The start- 
ling statement is made that of Uncle Sam’s original 
roomy domain of 2,000,000,000 acres but 500,000,000 are 
left. President Roosevelt’s warning, in his message, 
was timely; for the evil is working out. Under the 
present Land Acts system, it is calculated that in five 
years the public domain suitable for settlement will be 
exhausted. During the first ninety days of the fiscal 
year over 6,000,000 acres were filed upon. It is charged 
that wealthy men and corporations are instrumental in 
taking. up all the best lands for grazing ranches or 
to hold them in land monopoly. Improvements in ag- 
ricultural implements have made great tracts—rival- 
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The Latest Idea in Agricultural I 


ling the famous Dalrymple wheat farm—possible of 
cultivation. The introduction of automobile farming 
machinery promises to work a revolution in farming, 
both East and West. 


HE TREMENDOUS GALE OF FEBRUARY, 

which first swept across the Channel. on the 26th, 
did great damage in the British Isles, and caused an 
appalling number of wrecks and disasters on the At- 
lantic seaboard. At Barrow the new Chilian cruiser 
Libertad, the British cruiser (Vzode and a big cargo 
steamer broke their moorings and drifted around the 
harbor, damaging things generally. The British bark 
Hugomont, San Francisco to Liverpool, went ashore 
at Allonby. Two German steamers went on the rocks 
and many vessels are reported missing. The hurricane 
wrecked railroad trains, blew down churches, carried 
away bridges and left widespread devastation in its 
wake. A tidal wave on the west coast of France 
flooded the Saint Frangois district of Havre and bot- 
tled up the shipping in every port. The record of dis- 
asters when completed will be a long one. In New 
York Harbor the Cunarder E¢rurza, which ‘‘never lost 
a life,’ lost her way and ran on a sandbar off Sandy 
Hock on her outward voyage. It was.on the Etrurza 
during her last voyage that the first wireless telegraph 
ocean newspaper was published, but while the ship was 
on the bar off Sandy Hook the wireless telegraph ap- 
paratus refused to work, the messages probably taking 
the “‘earth route’’ to China or elsewhere by way of the 
sandbar. The liner got off without serious injury. 


THE RACE QUESTION threatened to become the 
i great American Problem and Political Spectre. 
But Bishop Turner, of the African Methodist Church, 
in a letter to Senator Tillman, February 24, thinks the 
remedy is at hand. The negro divine favors deporta- 
tion to that 

“*, . Large and a sunlit land,.where no wrong bites to the bone.” 


From Africa came the colored man and to Africa he 
must return, as the Israelites returned from captiv- 
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ity. According to Bishop Turner, God allowed the 
negro to be brought .to this country that he might be 
civilized and return to redeem his kindred in Africa, 
the land of his ancestors. Under the American flag, 
‘the stars are for the white man, the stripes for the 
negro.’’ Not many years ago doleful results followed 
an attempt to deport several shiploads of negroes. Re- 
ports from the South show that the rapacity of ready- 
witted swindlers has found an opportunity for profit 
in the proposed Slaves’ Pension bill. Thousands of 
Southern negroes are being fleeced of small sums on 
the promise of pensions. Many of the old slaves beg 
contributions from their former masters in sums of a 
penny upward. This picayune robbery will probably 
continue long, because of the impossibility of exposing 
the swindlers by publication. 


* AR IS AN ANACHRONISM—a relic of the 

Stone Age, when prehistoric man, adopting 
the only mode of argument known to him, fought for 
the possession of caves. When it is made too horrible 
to contemplate it will cease to be the resort of civilized 
nations.’’ Dr. Richard Gatling, 
who died February 26 in New 
York, wrote that opinion to a 
friend many yearsago. Dr. Gat- 
ling was the inventor of the fa- 
mous Gatling rapid-fire gun, the 
first ‘‘pepper-box’’ designed for 
wholesale slaughter of- troops. 
He was once a clerk in a St. 
Louis store. Witnessing the suf- 
ferings of wounded soldiers com- 
ing from the front during the 
Civil War led him to wonder if 
a remedy could not be found for 
the great world evil. When he 
took up the construction of his 
machine gun in 1864, his life 
was threatened by people who 
considered him a ‘“‘public menace’’ and a wholesale 
murderer. General Butler used two of the first Gat- 
ling guns in the famous James River expedition. 
Abroad, the invention was taken up at once, and 
many similar mechanisms sprang from his idea. In 
1854 he married a daughter of Dr. John H. Sanders of 
Indianapolis. His widow, a daughter and two sons 
survive him. 


N EPIDEMIC OF TYPHOID FEVER broke out 

in February at Ithaca, New York. On March 1 the 
death roll included thirty-two students of Cornell Uni- 
versity and townsmen, with over five hundred sick. 
The average attendance at the college is twenty-seven 
hundred, and the town population numbers about thir- 
teen thousand, including the college students. A great 
many students departed. for their homes; those remain- 
ing at Cornell being placed under the most stringent 
regulations. Responsibility for the scourge is divided 
in public opinion between the water company and a 
complacent Board of Health, but the primal cause of 
the outbreak is laid to a company of filthy Hungarian 
laborers who were encamped on Six Mile Creek, a 
source of water supply, building a new dam. The 
water company will expend one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars in the construction of a filtration 
plant, the money being loaned by the college. This 
plant is to be in operation by September tr. 





Dr. Gatling 


HE DEATH OF MRS. ROEBLING, a famous club 

woman and wife of the second engineer of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, recalls the clever work she did in assist- 
ing her husband to finish the big steel ‘‘spider web.”’ 
Colonel Roebling ,was incapacitated because of long 
hours spent in the under-water caissons. During his 
long illness Mrs. Roebling was accustomed to sit at his 
bedside day after day, in a house overlooking the East 
River, surveying the progress of the work through a 
telescope and conveying to the workmen her husband’s 
instructions. When the Bridge was opened in 1883, 
she was the first woman to cross it... Mrs. Roebling 
was the daughter of General Sylvanus Warren, and 
was born at Cold Spring on the Hudson, in 1843. Her 
brother, General Gouverneur Warren, commanded the 
Fifth Corps of the Army of the Potomac in the Civil 
War, and in 1865 the sister married a member of his 
staff, Colonel Washington A. Roebling. Colonel Roeb- 
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A Great Engineering Task nearing Completion—Constructing the 
Roadway on the New East River Bridge 


ling assisted his father planning the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and when the elder Roebling died in 1869, the son tock 
up the work. 


‘“TRELAND’S EMANCIPATION” has come in for a 
very great amount of discussion lately. Incident- 
ally Ireland’s famous ‘‘Joan of Arc,’’ Maude Gonne, 
has achieved personal emancipation from political 
strife by wedding Major Mc- 
Bride, a member of the Irish 
Brigade in the South African 
War. The marriage took place 
in Paris, February 21. Miss 
Gonne has had a most interest- 
ing career. She is the daughter 
of Colonel Gonne of the British 
Army and was born in Dublin 
Castle. For many years she 
publicly advocated the cause of 
Irish liberty, and her fame, 
through lectures and articles in 
the press, became world-wide. 
It is said that the sad sights Va 
she witnessed of evictions in Maude Gonne 
her native land led her to de- 
vote her life to the alleviation of the condition of the 
poor peasants. To accomplish her object she advocated 
political home rule and land ownership by the people. 
The death of her father left her with sufficient means 
to carry on her work with effect, and her great beauty 
and eloquence did much to gain a large following. 


_ UNPARALLELED ENGINEERING FEAT has 
recently been achieved in Australia of immense value 
to the gold fields. The Coolgardie water scheme is to 
Australia what the famous Assuan dam is to Egypt. 
The remarkable feat of pumping 6,000,000 gallons of 
water a day for a distance of 350 miles, from the Helena 
River to Kalgoorlie, has been accomplished by English 
engineers, by means of a great dam, called the Munda- 
ring weir, ninety feet high, constructed across the 
Helena River twenty miles from Perth. The reser- 
voir capacity is about 5,000,000,000 gallons. There area 
number of auxiliary reservoirs and pumping stations 
along the 30-inch steel water main which runs along 
the railroad line to the gold fields—the ‘‘richest square 
mile of earth on the globe’’—near Kalgoorlie. The only 
foreign enterprise of equal importance is the Simplon 
tunnel, the great burrow which will make Switzerland 
and Italy next-door neighbors. In a short time Pull- 
man trains will pass through the Simplon Alps in a few 
minutes, 7,000 feet under the snow-covered diligence 
road which Napoleon Bonaparte built a hundred years 















The New Australian Gold Fields Reservoir on the Helena River 


ago and which takes about ten hours to traverse in 
favorable weather. This tremendous rat-hole, which 
passes under Lake Avino, will cost the Jura-Simplon 
Railroad over $15,000,000. 


AMINE IN.THE PHILIPPINES! was the doleful 
cry that came out of the East during the dying days 

of the Fifty-seventh Congress. The bony hand of 
Cholera had the islands in its grip, rinderpest’ had 
swept away the water buffalo (beast of burden of the 
people), and fear shook the heart of the little brown 
man. Governor Taft cabled for help, and the President 
urged Congress to act. It was believed that the pas- 
sage of the bill practically removing the tariff on the 
islands’ products and the utilization of the $3,000,000 
appropriation would lay the spectre of famine and 
plague in the East. It is a difficult problem where 
to draw the line on effective Government aid to victims 
of calamity and still stop short of pauperizing a whole 
eople. But unfortunately plague does not wait on prob- 
ems. With hard times in the Philippines, famine in 
Japan and rebellion in China, the Asiatic pest has a 
clear field, and without prompt action its onward march 
will leave a wide wake of desolation. The India Horror 
has not yet passed into history; when the British Gov- 
ernment had to take over the care of 7,000,000 starving 
souls—the greatest exhibition of The White Man’s Bur- 
den that the world has ever witnessed. On this side of 
the Pacific, the disease has crossed the border from 
Mexico into Lower California. Californians had one 
dose of the ‘‘yellow devil’’ in 1899, consequently the 
authorities are wasting no time in stamping it out. 
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THE PRESIDENT AT THE WESLEYAN BICENTENARY 
Nearly three thousand persons, largely Methodists, listened to Mr. Roosevelt’s address in Carnegie Hall at the celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Wesley, February 26, 1903 





Russian and Bulgarian Sisters of Charity relieving Distress , A Group of Refugees at Doubnitzka 
THE MACEDONIAN TROUBLES.—WOMEN AND CHILDREN REFUGEES IN BULGARIA 





THE MARDI GRAS FESTIVITIES IN NEW ORLEANS.—Landing of the King of the Carnival at the Foot of Canal Street, February 23 
T. S. Butler, Pa. S. E. Mudd, Md. 





THE COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


J. E. Watson, Ind. © R. W. Tayler, O. W. W. Kitchin, N. C. F. C. Tate, Ga. J. F. Rixey, Va. W. D. Vandiver, Mo. 
A. G. Dayton, W. Va. G. E. Foss, Ill., Chairman H. C. Loudenslager, N. J. M. Bull, R. I. R. G. Cousins, lowa 
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The Modern Battleship—Its Engineering Weakness 


By Rear-Admiral George W. Melville, U.S.N. 


favor of reducing both the thickness and extent of 


9T THE PRESENT TIME there may 
be no effort made by any naval power 
to rival England in the number of 
war vessels that she possesses. But 
there is a very determined purpose 
upon the part of at least four nations 
to attempt to surpass her in regard 
to the character of the fighting ships 
that should be laid down as the approved types for the 
battle line. In keeping, therefore, with this policy the 
experts of the principal naval services are giving unus- 
ual study ‘to the problem of developing designs wherein 
will be secured the best combinations of features that 
will make for efficient and formidable war vessels. 


The Ideal Battleship 


The ideal warship is one that can seek or avoid a 
conflict, give and receive hard blows, and make even 
the fortified coast of the enemy the first line of defence. 
In the design of such a vessel there must be consid- 
ered many features, such as the thickness, extent, dis- 
tribution and character of the armor; the size and 
arrangement of the battery; the weight of the ammu- 
nition supply as well as the facilities for transferring 





’ this ammunition from the shell rooms to guns; ‘the 


character and installation of the motive power; the 
amount of coal in the bunkers and the facilities of 
getting the fuel to the furnaces. _ ; 

It can be regarded as a certainty that each nation 
which has given careful consideration to the subject, 
and which has need of battleships, has not yet settled 
upon the type of war vessel that will best meet its par- 
ticular requirements. The type of battleship that meets 
the present demands of one nation may, by force of 
circumstances, be required in the future by a rival 
power which condemned the design in the past. It is 
this fact which prevents every nation from being thor- 
oughly satisfied with the principal type it has projected, 
and it is this uncertainty that causes many naval ex- 
perts to be other than fully content with the character 
of the ship already in commission. 

As an illustration of how quickly types are aban- 
doned, one has only to refer to the superposed turret 
designs of battleships for which so many advantages 
were claimed. These vessels have been in active ser- 
vice for nearly three years and there has been nothing 
in their performance to induce other nations to dupli- 
cate them. This design was simply an attempt to re- 
vive the citadel type of warship, and the breaking up 
for junk of the battleship Infexible shows how the 
British Admiralty regards the attempt to mass guns 
and armor at the ends of the vessel. 

Where there are many important features to be con- 
sidered in the design, and where there are limitations 
by reason of cost and size, it is not possible to secure 
in a single ship the amount of speed, protection, and 
means of attack that would be desired by all interested 
in her construction. There must necessarily be a sac- 
rifice of other qualities if undue prominence is given 
any one factor. 

Guns, Armor and Speed 


There is an. inherent sentiment in favor of the gun 
and of-armor that results in the sacrifice of speed. It 
is important for a ship as well as an individual to have 
a good gun when a conflict is inevitable. While one 
must also provide means of defence, it is also éssential 
that those who are called upon to fight should have 
legs or facilities for carrying them raged to the scene 
of: the conflict, and should likewise be able to retreat 
when opposed by a vastly superior force. _ 

There are certain catching terms in military warfare 
which appeal to the public at large, and the effect of 
these. expressions must be reckoned with even in de- 
signing warships. The. ‘‘man behind the gun” ex- 
presses in a very few words some very forcible and 
thoughtful ideas, and this terse saying has had much 
to do in improving the efficiency and comfort of the 
enlisted men of our navy. The statement that ‘‘the 
battleship is a moving gun platform”’ has also been a 
potent factor in determining the character of naval con- 
struction. One need give but little consideration to the 
subject, of naval architecture to realize that it is a study 
of the platform and the interior mechanism rather than 
of the gun which taxes the ingenuity of the expert. 


This article by the Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering comes 
from the highest authority on the subject, and represents only 
the first part of the question under discussion. A second article 
dealing further with the problem involved will appear next week. 


It has yet to be proved that there is any substantial 
difference in the efficiency of the various types of guns 
used by the leading naval powers. Every country real- 
izes the imperative necessity, and practically follows 
the policy, of using the best gun obtainable. There 
is not a naval power which will not throw on the 
scrap-heap any gun of obsolete design provided the 
financial budget of the country will permit the change 
to be made. And yet the officials of the same countries 
will carry around on the warships obsolete armor and 
antiquated machinery on the pee that the change in 
armor or motive power would be too. expensive to 
justify a new installation. 

There can be no secrecy maintained, except for a 
brief period, concerning the character of the weapon. 
The story of the gun is comprised in the character of 
the mount, the design of the breech mechanism, the 
facilities for securing ammunition, and the composition 
of the powder.- These are the primary features of the 
battery installation, and it is just as impossible to main- 
tain secrecy upon any of these points as it would be to 
maintain secrecy about a revolver. 


There Can Be No Secrecy 


It is an altogether delightful simplicity which would 
believe that secrecy as regards any military invention 
can be maintained. when that appliance is placed on 
board a warship where hundreds of bright persons can 
observe it. .The only ones deceived by this pleasant 
delusion are those who are not aware of the fact that 
others are keen for knowledge upon everything relat- 
ing to the gun. Those who have eyes to see, ears to 
hear, hands to feel, and kodaks to use will not remain 


very long in ignorance of any appliance which is prac- 


tically accessible to the inspection of even casual visit- 
ors. And so all the leading nations are probably upon 
an equality as regards the latest anil gun and its 
mount. While it has been conclusively shown that 
too large guns have been installed in the past, and we 
hear no more of the 13-inch weapon on board the fight- 
ing ship or of the 16-inch. gun on shore, there is still 
a tendency to place too heavy a battery on board the 
ship. The question of supplying these guns with am- 
munition may be a much more complex problem than 
is now realized. 

The question of armor and of its attachment to the 
hull is much more complex than that of the gun. One 
has only to examine the general drawings of the lead- 
ing battleships of various nations to appreciate how 
differently the experts of various naval powers view 
the problem of armor. In protecting the sides of the 
modern battleship the designers must take into con- 
sideration the thickness, extent and character of the 
armorplate. The arrangement of armor alone causes 
the ships of the several naval ‘powers to differ greatly 
from each other. It has even been proposed to design 
a war vessel whose greatest .protection should be on 
the stern, so that when such ship is chased she will 
be in position to resist heavy attack. . 

In measuring the value of armor it should be kept in 
mind that when subjected to physical tests at the prov- 
ing ground the advantage must necessarily be in favor 
of the gun, due to the conditions under which the armor 
is attacked. At the proving grounds the shell practi- 
cally strikes the armor normal to the plate. The pow- 
der used is of the best character. The fuse employed 
is the most reliable designed. The target is intrenched 
in a manner that subjects the armor to shock, and so 
we have cracking as well as penetration of. the plate. 
The distance between target and gun is much less than 
would occur in actual warfare, and therefore the armor 
when tested on shore is subject to much more severe 
conditions than could ‘possibly exist at sea except under 
very unusual circumstances. 

As a member of the Board on Construction of the 
Navy Department, I have heard the armor question 
discussed in all its phases.. This Board has received 
hundreds of letters from observing-and able officers as 
to the extent to which armor should be attached to the 
hull. It is strikingly significant that the sentiment in 


armor is much stronger than is realized. There is an 
undercurrent in favor of reducing this weight that will 
soon demand recognition. 

It may be important to remain on the battle line and 
stand the brunt of heavy attack. But the enemy’s 
fleets of armored cruisers or speedy second-class bat- 
tleships would probably deem it of more strategic im- 
portance to devastate an enemy’s coast and clear its 
commerce from the sea than to deliberately seek de- 
struction by hunting an enemy’s squadron of stronger 
ships, whose deficiency in speed had been made good 
by increased weight of armor. It must be remem- 
bered that the main battery of the armored cruisers 
is as heavy as that of the battleships, so that the guns 
of the cruisers will reach as far as the weapons of the 
more heavily armored ships. 


We Must Have Fast Cruisers 


It is a fact that with each succeeding year the mil- 
itary importance of increasing the tactical speed for 
squadron manceuvres becomes more apparent. As long 
as there is a tendency toward an increase in the speed 
of ocean liners, it is imperative that the Navy should 
build cruisers and scouts that can overtake and over- 
power the speediest of these passenger ships. In con- 
nection with this matter it is pertinent to refer to the 
fact that the Cunard Steamship Company are now pro- 
jecting two 25-knot ocean liners for the Atlantic pas- 
senger traffic. This speed is based upon Admiralty 
requirements. In return for the annual subsidy which 
is to be allowed the vessels, they are to be constructed 
so that they can be converted into auxiliary cruisers at 
short notice. 

During the past three years Germany has met every 
English advance in the construction of fast Atlantic 
steamships by building a more speedy vessel.- While 
these vessels may not have much protection upon their 
sides, they are constructed to mount quite a heavy bat- 
tery, and the use of an armored cruiser has disappeared 
if it can not overtake the speediest of these ocean grey- 
hounds. 

The struggle to secure sufficient horse-power steadily 
goes on, and the engineer gradually wins, although the 
effort to give increased weight to the gun and armor is 
never abandoned by many. The riext advance in naval 
construction will thus be more likely in the: direction 
of lightening the weight, of armor and of battery than 
in increasing the weight or space allowed machinery. 
While there has thus been a reaction against the gun 
and armor, there has been no reaction, at least in Eu- 
rope, as regards speed. The scouts of to-day are faster 
than the scouts of yesterday, and the cruisers projected 
by every naval power are expected to be speedier than 
any that have been previously constructed. 


Too Much Dead Weight 


One has only to read of the criticism of the latest 
types of battleships of the several powers to note that 
even some ordnance experts are protesting against the 
placing of heavy armor upon portions of the ship that 
do not need special a. There is no doubt that 
there is too much of this dead weight carried. In some 
battleships there has been an installation of heavy 
bulkheads, and surely the value of this kind of protec- 
tion must be very small. The security must indeed be 
unreliable which depends upon a compartment wall for 
increasing safety. Shields are likewise carried over 
some of the guns of the secondary battery, although 
in time of action it is exceedingly probable that many 
commanding officers would throw such shields into the 
sea rather than permit these plates to remain over the 
weapons as a menace to the lives of the guns’ crews. 

While there may be present equality as regards the 
design of naval machinery, the fact should be kept in 
mind that since Germany is — favoring the in- 
stallation of triple-screw engines in large-powered war 
vessels, it is exceedingly probable that this nation will 
soon possess a marked advantage in this respect over 
her rivals. Upon the part of England and America 
there is a marked tendency to encourage the develop- 
ment of the steam turbine, and the installation of the 
successful rotary engine for naval purposes will have 
an important bearing upon the future relative efficiency 
of the motive power of the several naval services. 
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“ON SUCH A NIGHT” 


By George 


PANY, TEPHEN was absently conscious of his 
i surroundings on the porch. About 
him was the gleam of bare shoulders 
and white arms in the moonlight, the 
soft laughter of women, the deeper 
note of men’s voices, the scent of 
tobacco mingled with honeysuckle. 
A youth leaning against the stone 
balustrade tinkled at a mandolin. 

Beyond, the black washes of trees down the moonlit 
slope invited. From out the thick shade a mocking- 
bird was sending forth long, tentative notes. Stephen 
arose and responded. 

His feet crunched on the shale of the driveway, then 
sank in the turf that swept over open lawn to the hill- 
top and down beneath forest trees and onward into 
stillness and aloofness as of vast solitude. 

‘‘Hers was a charm like that of the night,’’ thought 
Stephen, ‘‘a charm so dear that it hurt in its ecstasy as 
the beauty of the night hurt now. And she had gone, 
as this night, this perfect night, must go. 

‘Her hair, dusky fine, and shadowy as these pines 
above him, had swirled in a childish cowlick off her 
brow. He had dreamed how often, sleeping, waking, 
of that rounded space it left— 

‘Surely it was strange that in the lumbering, clumsy 
machinery of his slow being, there should be fibre that 
could vibrate with such keenness of yearning 
and of pain. ‘Cyclopean’ had been her term 
for him and his great smelting furnaces. ‘Vul- 
can’ was her mocking name for him.”’ 

Light as the play of the night wind in those 
leaves overhead had been her voice bantering 
him,and full of murmuring accents of laughter. 

A year to-night he had told his love and she 
had listened and looked at him, and had smiled 
strangely. Then had put both her hands, an 
elfin’s strength, against his big bulk of chest 
fronting her and pushed. ‘‘I can not move 
you, Giant. You intimidate me. Seek your 
mate in your own Cyclopean world, Big Hu- 
man. You are all force and fight and power. 
I am a mood, restless, mutable, wandering, 
hunting my Ariel. Go'away, Human,—you 
frighten me—Giant—”’ 

Stephen recalled she had made him feel he 
must be to her as the wolf about to devour 
Red Riding-hood. And so, helpless because 
of this great trame and strength, he had stood 
back and let her go. And the next day she had 
gone indeed, to her home in the farther South, 
and he to his in the East, and there was a year, 
from June to June, between them. 

Helpless, he had let her go. Sweet, so sweet 
she was, and strange, and still, and wild, like 
the night, the little white thing. Sweet, sweet 
to the filling of the senses with pain, sweet as 
this breath of the wind up from wood things 
and ferns, and wild,—wild as that long note 
from the mocking-bird making ready to sing. 

Head sunk forward on his breast, Stephen 
strode on. The footpath was of shell, white 
to the eye even where the shade of tree and 
festooning vine of wild grape was thickest, 
and it swept and looped and wandered, always 
downward, until it brought him to the base of 
the hill. Here, at the slope’s lowest dip, ran a 
hedge, square, flat-topped, and broad, and mid- 
way of its line wasa stile. Beyond the hedge 
began a neighbor’s lawn, sweeping up a hill- 
side in its turn to a house on its crest among 
trees. There were lights gleaming through 
the foliage and shadowy figures moving be- 
neath, and now, a gust of breeze brought to 
Stephen the sound of tuning harpand violins. He had 
forgotten. True, this festivity next door had been the 
occasion of the bare shoulders and gleaming arms of 
the ladies in the house behind him. 

But this hill and that, the hedge with its stile be- 
tween. She had leaned there, and he had stood here, 
and the summer light had been filled with madness and 
he had told his love. And she looking up at him had 
smiled wanly and had shaken her head and drifted 
backward, up the hill from him, and had gone. 

It was June again and he was here. Why not, 
since if it was his wish he was privileged to journey 
a night and a day and partake again of a friend’s 
hospitality, to stand here and recall and remember 
and re-suffer— 

Stephen, sharply breathing, opened his deep-set eyes. 

Was he sleeping now, or awake? If he moved, would 
the vision leave him? For she was there, shadowy as 
the shadows, and as lightly moving, following the foot- 
path down the hill; and on her face, upturned to the 
light, he could fancy the shadowy smile. 

If it be the illusion of madness, let him know it. 
Stephen strode forward. She saw him. Then it was 
real, the vision, for it stopped, light-poised, arrested. 
Yet was it? Sostill she stood and wide-eyed, looking 
at him, a hand raised to her throat, the other caught at 
the hanging folds of her gown. 

Then the hand at her throat fell; she breathed and 
stepped forward. The dark head threw itself backward 
and she laughed. It was soft and murmuring; it was 
silvery; through it ran witchery. Had moonlight 
sound, like such would have been her laughter. 

She was here. He had been picturing her a thousand 
miles away and she was here. Why not? Since the peo- 
ple in the house of the festivity were her kindred, why 
should she not be here again? 

‘‘What fire-belching mountain has cast you up from 
your forge, O Vulcan?” she called across the moonlit 
space between them. ‘‘And what have you been doing 
in the world of iron?’’ 

Stephen strode to the stile. 
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His soul was hungry to 
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gaze upon her. He answered slow, and so absorbed was 
he with the vision of her, he forgot to falter, and his 
speech found words and came forth even with humor, 
as was its wont when talking with men. But with 
women his tongue ever had seemed tied. 

“Forging a bit that, finding you again, I might 
tame your flight—’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘I thought you wrought only in pig 
iron. So you are forging in Fancy these days?” 

Stephen knew no dissimulation. Why should life 
needs have subterfuges? ‘‘I have been thinking of 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘Each thing comes back to me here. 
It was on such a night as this—’’ 

‘What! Poesy—too, upon your tongue? What, 
Lorenzo?” 

Was she laughing, at him out of her dusky eyes? 
And yet the hand on the stile is trembling and that 
laughter is not all mockery. 

“IT don’t know what you mean,’’ said honest 
Stephen. ‘‘Pshaw,—yes,—of course. Laugh if you 
want. It was on such a night as this you learned 
to laugh at me before and the wind blew your hair 
across my face—’’ 

Was this the Stephen who groped for his words? 

‘‘Has Vulcan been courting the Muses?’’ she asked 
him. ‘Is that you have just asserted imagination or 
invention, would you say? Tell me then, Stephen, you 








Was she laughing at him 
out of her dusky eyes? 


who once did seem so to lack, where is Fancy bred, in 
the heart or in the head?’’ 

But Stephen did not heed. He had further things to 
say and a debt to own. ‘‘I never knew all that it could 
mean, a night like this, till I knew you. It all comes 
to me now with a newer reading, what those poet fel- 
lows mean, since I knew you.”’ 

Was it a sudden welling in her dark eyes that their 
lids sought in vain to hide, that she turned her head 
so sudden away? ‘‘Hush!’’ she bade him, ‘‘listen.”’ 

For the mocking-bird was singing now up in the 
osage clump, and its ecstasy was mounting higher, 
wilder, as with flight above flight to heaven. 

They listened; she with face upturned to the sound, 
but he with gaze upon her,—on hair, on brow, on eyes— 

There came something like a sob in Stephen’s throat. 
He could hear his heart a-pounding. ‘‘I’m going now,”’ 
he said all at once. ‘‘I’m sort of mad with the finding 
you here. I’m saying things that I have no right—’”’ 
He backed as if to gaze upon her to the last, then 
turned to go. 

Pulling at a bit of loose bark on the stile, she stood 
and watched him go. Tensteps. Then— 

‘“*Stephen.”’ 

He paused and turned, but as one without hope. The 
moment’s joy of finding her again had faded. What 
could she have to say to him that could help him, since 
the one thing she could not say? But he turned. 

‘““Yes, Anne?”’ 

‘*Good-by.”’ 
‘*Good-by, Anne.”’ 
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He turned again to go. She was leaning upon the 
stile now, her face in her palm, and she called to him 
across. 

“‘Stephen.”’ 

**Yes, Anne.’’ 

Harp and violins from the house above were drown- 
ing the bird song now. The air swayed with the 
rhythm of the movement. 

‘‘Come, Stephen, and listen to the music.’’ 

Was this all that she had meant to say? 

“TI can’t,’ declared blunt Stephen. ‘‘It’s better I 
should go.”’ 

“‘Stephen—’”’ 

“\Wese’’ 

‘*Do you care—so much?”’ 

‘*God knows I do, Anne.”’ 

There was silence while the night with its beauty and 
its magic closed them round. 

‘““Stephen—”’ 

**Yes?”’ 

‘‘How is pig iron doing?’ 

Stephen was literal. Next to Anne his heart was 
concerned with pig iron. What then to him incon- 
gruous in the question? ‘‘The market is up and steady. 
Couldn’t ask for a better outlook.’’ 

Was it a laughing sigh intentionally audible from 
her? ‘‘I—I’m afraid of it, Stephen.”’ 

“Of it? Meaning me?” 

“No, meaning pig iron.” 

Stephen squared all the way about and re- 
garded her. ‘I don’t quite see what you 
mean, Anne.”’ 

“I mean the pig iron halo round your 
head, oh money-king! I am afraid of it.’’ 

‘“‘Afraid—of it?’’ 

‘‘No, no, stay where you are. 
want you to understand.”’ 

Stephen waited. But she stood downcast 
and twisting her fingers like a child seek- 
ing courage and the word, a child swal- 
lowing at the fright and the sob in its 
throat. 

“‘I—I am so intolerant and so impatient, as 
you have seen, Stephen, and inwardly beat 
my hands to have to wait while people’s 
mental processes move. Yet I find myself 
smiling,—I like your big, slow, giant ways. 
I like you because you can not be anything 
but literal and honest. Your slowness never 
irritated me, Stephen. Or so it seemed to 
me until’’—was it a laugh or sob broke the 
recital here?—‘‘until I remembered pig 
iron.”’ 

‘Pig iron, Anne?’’ 

‘‘Wait, Stephen, stay there. I want you 
to understand. You, and all these people 
about here, all the people mostly that you 
know, speak about poverty in such big, he- 
rvic generalities. Of’ course, for neither you 
nor they know the malady. I do. I who 
have sat and listened and said nothing. If it 
were only big and heroic and epic as you rich 
see it. But it is not. It is sordid, narrow- 
ing, it is made of all-absorbing details, it is 
corroding, and imbittering, at least to me— 
to me. I have hated it and rebelled. Do 
you see these pearls of Cousin Mary’s around 
my throat? I have laid my face against 
them and kissed them for what they repre- 
sent,—not now, now, now, I do not mean 
now, but once— 

“So I was afraid,—a year ago, afraid I 
might be deceiving myself about it; about 
your slow big ways being,—dear to—to me. 
And how could I dare wrong you so? For 
I am a luxury-loving woman, and having pov- 
erty, I knew that I would have to work—”’ 

Stephen had crossed the stile at a stride. His ways 
were dear to her. Drawn and tense about the mouth, 
he caught her by the wrist. ‘‘And,—and now?’’ he 
asked. 

Her lids were half closed. Was it to hold back 
tears? ‘‘Would—would you be content with me in— 
in doubt?” she asked him, low. 

‘‘No,’’ said Stephen, and dropped her wrist. 

‘“‘Would you abandon pig iron and a kingship that I 
might have test?”’ 

Stephen’s frame, born to master and to dominate, 
stiffened. ‘‘No,’’ said Stephen. 

She lifted her eyes to his. ‘‘I have worked a year. I 
have earned money,’’ said Anne. Her laugh had humor 
in it now. 

Stephen looked down at her. 
thing?’’ he said. 

“It’s not terrible,’ said Anne, ‘‘it’s good. I know 
how the poor feel now. Before I was the craven. 
The poor feel proud and full of self-respect.”’ 

Stephen had reached for her wrist again. 
me,—of me, Anne, what?’’ 

‘‘What, indeed,’’ said Anne, ‘“‘since you will not have 
me in doubt, nor yet vouchsafe me test—”’ 

Things come to the understanding of giant minds 
slowly. ‘‘And, and you would not wrong me by even 
the fear of this thing, Anne?” There was sudden deep 
tremor and exultation in Stéphen’s voice. He laughed 
a boyish laugh and breathed deep. Then drew her—by 
the wrist. But she leaned back resisting. For a mo- 
ment he let her. So sweet,—so sweet she was, the lit- 
tle thing, drooping from him. And she had feared to 
wrong him by even the fear of this thing. 

The night wind breathed through the leaves, the 
moon was low. ‘‘One thing only I need to know, 
Anne. Answer meas you know it. Do you love me?” 

That this thing,—this thing should be so, for she 
answered him straight, ‘‘I love you.” 


There. I 


““You—you little 


“But of 
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THE NEW GERMAN NAVY 
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HE FUTURE of Germany lies up- 
on the sea,”’ is a famous prophecy 
of the present Kaiser, which he 
is attempting as fast as he can to 
translate into accomplished fact. 
“IT can not help repeating,” 
writes our British Consul-General 
for Germany, ‘‘that the sea in- 

terests rank at present foremost in the general 
interest of Germans.’’ A new claimant for sea- 
power has arisen in Europe—a claimant whose 
voice will be heard throughout the world a gen- 
eration hence. 


A Rapid Growth 


The German Navy is practically the creation of 
the present Kaiser’s reign. Up to 1888 it was in- 
significant in numbers and was a factor of infini- 
tesimal importance in the balance of naval power. 
Even to-day it is not particularly formidable. 
But it is being yearly augmented with a skill, 
pertinacity and foresight that indicate plainly 
what the future will bring forth. Scheme after 
scheme for its increase is laid before the country 
and the Reichstag and with a few unimportant 
deductions is carried. The ‘‘boundless plans’’ of 
1898 were followed by the still more boundless 
plans of 1900; and already the German Navy 
League, which acts as harbinger to the German Ad- 
miralty, is, like Oliver Twist, demanding more. All 
the German shipbuilders have their slips full; the 
Imperial dockyards are working to their utmost ca- 
pacity; thousands of men are extending Kiel and Wil- 
helmshaven, the headquarters of the navy in the Baltic 
and the North Sea; and still the Kaiser calls—like the 
imperious, eager captain of a cruiser in full pursuit of 
a quarry—for ‘‘more steam.”’ 

For he has been trained in the school which believes 
in remorseless, determined attack. Under no circum- 
stances must the German Navy be content to act upon 

. the defensive. ‘‘Rush on the enemy and sink him’’ 
at whatever cost—Tegetthoff’s watchword at Lissa—is 
his creed. In the years.when another Franco-German 
war was probable, before the changes brought about 
by the destruction of Spain’s colonial empire and the 
Anglo-French quarrel over Fashoda, when the French 
forces in the Channel and North Sea were immensely 
superior, it was yet known that the Germans intended 
attack. They hoped to win by quality and organiza- 
tion—by all the subtle forces which we call morad. 
And who knows but that they might have succeeded? 
How they can fight was shown by the superb perform- 
ance of the little //fzs at Taku, when captain and crew 
won the plaudits of all nations by their gallantry. 

In the Anglo-Saxon eye the German seaman has the 
appearance of a soldier rather than a sailor. He is less 
sailor-like than the American or Swede 
or Britisher or Frenchman. He used 
to be the particular friend and ‘‘chum”’ 
of the British bluejacket, but of late 
years, as the political relations be- 
tween the two Powers have become 
strained, this friendship has lost some- 
thing of its pristine warmth, and the 
American seaman, whom oddly enough 
our ‘‘blues’’ used to detest, has leaped 
into our Jack’s favor. The German 
sailor’s dress is modelled upon that 
of his Britannic Majesty’s fleet, which 
in certain details the Kaiser in the 
past has been ready to copy, though 
the queer little much-buttoned jacket 
which the Teuton seaman affects when 
he has on his best is a German inno- 
vation. 


Good Sailors 


Yet, in spite of appearances, the 
German is quite at home on the sea. 
The handling of German ships is good 
in the manceuvres; that of the torpedo 
boats has with long years of practice 
been brought to absolute perfection. 
When the Kaiser visited England in 
1899 the manner in which the Ger. 
man boats escorted him was something 
of a surprise even to British destroyer 
officers, who thought that they knew 
a thing or two about torpedo. warfare. There are 
certain formations—the famous ‘‘German wedge’’ for 
example—which, so far as I know, have never been at- 
tempted by other navies. But any one who has seen 
German boats at their work, as I have near Kiel, will 
confess the excellence of the manoeuvring. ‘‘The bold- 
ness and dash of the young officers (in a torpedo-boat 
attack) were beyond all praise,’ is the regular com- 
ment of German newspaper correspondents with the 
fleet in its annual exercises. Perhaps it is partly be- 
cause the officers are so young that they are so good; 
perhaps also because the Kaiser has a remorseless habit 
of clearing away any one who fails to come up to his 
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high standard. The German Navy has not forgotten 
what happened after the manceuvres of 1893, when the 
vice-admiral commanding in chief, a rear-admiral, aged 
only forty, a young captain and four lieutenants com- 
manding torpedo boats, were retired, not unjustly or 
capriciously, but because they were not equal to their 
work. The German Navy of to-day vibrates with zeal 
and enthusiasm, because it feels that it has a master 
who can and does reward these great qualities in the 
fighting man. Wein England and America are apt to 
overlook the achievements of a Seymour or a Sampson 
—with not the happiest results. 


Good Men and Good Ships 


As is the personnel of the German Navy—up-to-date 
and admirable in quality—so are its ships and material. 
In our British dockyards you will find plant and machin- 
ery of twenty years ago; not so in Germany, where the 
motto always is: ‘‘Full steam ahead.’’ It is true that 
hitherto the German battleships have, like the French, 
been deficient in sea-going quality and coal-supply, but 
that was because Germans ten years ago scarcely realized 
the possibility of friction with England and the United 
States. The events of Manila, the seizure of the Bun- 


desrath, and the explosion of British feeling provoked 
by the Kaiser’s telegram in 1896 to Mr. Kriiger, have 
wrought a change in view which is reflected in the 
design of the new ships. 


More coal and more seawor- 
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ness, which leaves nothing that can be done 
beforehand to be accomplished at the last mo- 
ment. The great German dockyards are mon- 
uments of the same spirit of order and method. 
Everything is arranged with a view to a su- 
premely rapid mobilization. Though the navy 
jealously guards its secrets, it is believed that 
within forty-eight hours every ship fit for 
service can be at sea. By virtue of this com- 
pleteness of preparation and organization it is 
hoped that the German Navy will be able to 
gain the priceless advantage of the initiative. 
And that advantage once gained will not be 
thrown away, as it was by our antagonists, 
the Boers. 
Constant Improvement 

Germany, alone among the great navies, has 
taken steps not only to build new ships but 
also to replace existing ships as these grow 
old. Every battleship must be replaced twenty- 
five years from the date of its commencement; 
to large cruisers a life of twenty years is as- 
signed, and to small cruisers fifteen years. 
Were this principle applied to the British Navy 
as it stood at the beginning of 1goo, no less 
than seventeen battleships would have to be 
laid down at once to replace the old rubbish 
which still figured at that date in our lists. Such a 
provision is characteristic of German common-sense. 
I should add that the old German ships have, as far 
as possible without inordinate outlay, been brought 
up to date by reconstruction and repairs. ‘‘Few but 
fit,’’ is another motto of the navy, and it is a good 
one. 

No survey of the German Navy would be complete 
which omitted that most important factor in German 
sea power—the North Sea-Baltic Canal. This enables 
German ships to pass at will from the North Sea to the 
Baltic even if an enemy in superior force is in the Kat- 
tegat. Indeed, it would be impossible for a hostile 
squadron to blockade Kiel, as if it lay off the mouth of 
the Elbe the Germans could come round along the 
Danish Coast, and if it entered the Baltic they could, 
with the greatest ease, pass through the Canal and sally 
out of the Elbe., In fact, it would require two fleets, each 
superior in strength to the German, to shut up Kiel. 
The French found it difficult enough in 1870, with a 
crushing advantage in numbers and with no North 
Sea-Baltic Canal, to keep in the Germans. To-day it 
would tax England’s power to the utmost, to-morrow 
it will be beyond even her strength. 

A great resource the German Navy possesses for 
purposes of commerce-destruction, in the new ocean 
liners, which combine with an enormous coal capacity 
a speed much superior to anything afloat. No one 
has cruisers, whether built for war 
or subventioned in the merchant 
service, which could run down the 








THE GUN CAPTAIN OF THE STARBOARD BATTERY 


thiness are their characteristic features. As in the past, 
they are to be armed with terrific batteries, for your 
German is a believer in guns. He does not like the 
enormous British ships with their relatively weak 
armaments, and, as in this he agrees with most for- 
eign critics, he may be right, though there is another 
side to the question. 

The Germans, unlike the British and Americans, do 
not paint their ships one color in peace and another in 
war. Their vessels wear an ugly greenish-brown dress 
at all times. It has the merit of being inconspicuous, 
which in battle is everything. This is only one more 
manifestation of the German characteristic, prepared- 


Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse and 
Deutschland or the still newer Kazser 
Wilhelm II. and Kronprinz Wit- 
helm. They would be free to range 
the sea, secure from attack, until 
their coal was exhausted; and the 
damage they could inflict upon the 
‘‘tramps’’ and shipping of an enemy 
would be incalculable. One <A/a- 
dama—and she not by any means 
a first-rate ship — wrought terrible 
havoc; imagine these four giant ves- 
sels, as immeasurably superior to 
the A/abama as she was to the 
Chesapeake, turned loose upon hos- 
tile commerce! 





Some Disadvantages 


For a naval war upon distant 
seas, however, Germany is ill-placed 
compared with England or France. 
She has no coaling stations out- 
side Africa and Kiau-Chau, though 
there are signs that she will not 
be long in acquiring them. In the 
Red Sea she has cast her eyes upon 
various islands and may be expected 
sooner or later to strike a bargain 
with the Sultan. She may end by 
purchasing some of Spain’s incumbrances on the 
Morocco coast. 

Still Germany has the great virtue of being never 
in a hurry and of knowing her end. That end is 
now not indistinctly shadowed by her Chauvinist writ- 
ers—to become the first and greatest sea power of 
the world. Before that can be achieved, however, 
many tides must ebb and flow and many things may 
happen. But that the German Navy deserves to reach 
its goal will be the opinion of those who study the care 
and foresight of its methods, and the discriminating 
zeal of the Kaiser who watches over its growth and 
progress. 
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What the Germans Think of Our Navy 


SLOUCHY, undrilled lot!’ That in 
plain English expresses the heart-to- 
heart view which a German officer 
gives his colleagues of the wardroom 
when he returns from a visit to an 
American ship. For the shadow of a 
landsman is athwart the deck of every 
German man-of-war. The supreme in- 
fluence in the Kaiser’s navy is that of Von Moltke, who 
built up the machine that won the wars with Austria 
and France. 

Even Japan, that young chick which picked its way 
out of the Oriental shell only yesterday, has the fierce 
battle of the Yalu to its credit. The Germans are as 
rank beginners at sea fighting as we were at colonizing 
in May of 1898. When they want a precept to make 
the veins of the middies swell with a rush of patriotic 
blood, German officers must refer to the battle of 
Sedan. Their great admiral is not a Nelson, a Farra- 
gut or a Hein, but Frederick the Great. 

The German afloat has the confidence of the clever 
graduate who leaves college with the idea that the world 
is his nut to crack. He has all the desire of youth to 
test an untried weapon. ‘‘Our xumerous factories,’’ 
says the Japanese, who are on the threshold of an in- 
dustrial career. ‘‘My daughter, the Cow-owntess,’’ 
says the newly rich woman. ‘‘My wavy! My colo- 
nies!’ cries the head of the magnificent, tried German 
Army. 

If the German Navy is the most stiffly military, ours 
is the least so. The American seaman’s nimbleness, his 
acuteness and his energy do not make up, to the Teu- 
ton’s way of thinking, his deficiency in automatic 
knocking together of heels and ramrod salutes. Our 
jackie looks as if he were at home aboardship in the 
free sense of the word. The German seaman to the 
American eye appears to be a soldier afloat under 
orders—an unthinking unit moved by mechanical im- 
pulse. The German officer, forever drilling, takes 
what he chooses to call ‘‘our slouchiness and demo- 
cratic swagger’’ as a sure indication of the absence 
of discipline. 

Money, Not Patriotism 


The high wage which our men receive is regarded as 
an argument not in their favor, as we take it, but 
against them. When you must spend thirteen dollars 
a month to get a seaman he must enlist for pay and not 
out of patriotism. The idea which the Archbishop of 
Manila expressed when he called our seamen the scum 
of the earth was not killed by Dewey’s victory, national 
misconceptions, especially with so confident a people as 
the Germans, being very tenacious. So the average 
German officer still thinks that the bulk of our men 
are renegade foreigners. With this inharmonious lot 
in the forecastle, he observes disdainfully that we man 
a ship with fewer officers than any other navy in the 
world. In other words, we depend more upon the men 
and upon men who are not really Americans. Against 


By Frederick Palmer 


the Spaniards this was all very well; against a real 
enemy the German thinks our crews will be panicky. 

If the Germans are also proud of their ‘‘man behind 
the gun,’’ it is with the qualification that an officer 
shall be at his elbow. The man who thinks for him- 
self is regarded as much out of place as a driving-wheel 
or any other part of a machine with a mind of its 
own. Why should he think for himself? Can he think 
as well as the officer who is trained to do his think- 
ing for him? 

A gun is a steel machine run by a human machine. 
The components of the human machine, according to 
German theories, need only to be trained until their 
work is as much a matter of routine as finding one’s 
mouth with a forkful of food. We may reply that 
there is nothing so helpless as a broken machine; 
that actual battle brings conditions which no peace 
drill can approximate; and when half a gun’s crew 
is prostrate in the bloody scuppers, with the division 
officer under them, a seaman who can think and act 
may be worth a fortune to his country. In that event, 
the German reasons, the live men would become a de- 
bating society, while the Germans would go on firing 
from the sheer habit of their hard and fast discipline. 


As to Our Officers 


The fame of Annapolis has spread even as far as the 
Rhine. Where the German sees his superiority here is 
not in his school but in the material from which we 
draw our officers. With us the candlestickmaker’s as 
well as the Senator’s son may one day raise an admiral’s 
pennant, provided he shows himself worthy according 
to our practices. This is obnoxious to any monarchical 
system—above all, to the German. Only a gentleman’s 
son, to their way of thinking, has the proper caste to 
make a good superior. The fact that our officers do 
not bow from the hip or all cut the beard the same way 
is further evidence to the Teutonic mind that they lack 
the ‘‘side’’ which a national prejudice may consider as 
being all necessary to accurate shooting. 

How can you have ‘‘system”’ without ramrod salutes? 
It is system that the Germans pride themselves upon. 
System made the foremost army of Europe; system 
one day is to make Germany mistress of the sea. The 
expenditure of appropriations for the Kaiser’s navy has 
been entirely in the hands of experts. Ours have been 
subject to Congressional revision. We are continually 
changing our programme, says the German; we go in 
for submarines one year and for battleships the next. 
The builders take their time to construct our men-of- 
war; they and not the Navy Department are the bosses 
of the situation. We have neither enough officers nor 
men to keep our ships in commission. In case of war 
we should have to put ships to sea with untrained crews 
—an untrained crew being quite as bad as none at all, 
in German estimation. And here is claimed the great- 


est advantage for the ‘‘system.’’ The Germans whipped 
the French, as all the world knows, because they pre- 
pared for a war with France in as business-like a way 
as St. Louis is now preparing to hold an Exposition. 
With the example of a great standing army before 
them, they have made a navy which is equally ready, 
they say. They point not only to the British Navy, 
where this weakness is certainly more apparent, but 
also to ours, as wasting men and money on ships that 
would be of small service for actual conflict. Our suc- 
cess in 1898 they count for little because Spain is re- 
garded asa negligible quantity. They forget, however, 
that in 1897 they thought that Spain had a chance of 
winning. 

In a contest with a real enemy, the sheer wear of 
watch duty in a long campaign would invalid many 
officers. The inadequacy of our personnel is considered 
a greater weakness than its quality. On their part, 
they have fully enough trained men and officers to 
handle all the ships they might put to sea in search 
of anenemy. Again, to the German idea any service 
must have a permanent head—an emperor, in fact—in 
order to be strong. The Emperor need go to war only 
when he is ready. On our part, we can go to war 
only when public opinion wills. 

Our naval officers are not allowed that authority in 
an emergency which gives the service necessary self- 
confidence. The American admiral is more accustomed 
to receive a Secretary’s blame for taking matters into 
his own hands than for timidity. I have had the re- 
versal of Admiral Casey’s décision about the transport 
of troops over the Panama Railroad cited to me as an 
example of this contention. On the other hand, the 
Kaiser always backs up his navy in its aggressiveness. 
That makes for solidarity and esprz¢ de corps, which 
the Germans are certain are greater in their service 
than in ours. 


What the Emperor Knows 


Such, on the whole, is the opinion of German officers 
and Germans generally. The answers to their objec- 
tions are too palpable to be reiterated to an American 
reader. The German who has the highest opinion of 
our navy is no deubt the clever Emperor himself. It 
was the works of an American naval officer, Captain 
Mahan, which he ordered for the library of every one 
of his men-of-war. In a conspicuous place aboard 
his yacht, the Hekenzollern, is a picture of Admiral 
Farragut lashed to the rigging of the Hartford at 
Mobile. 

He, moreover, is raised far enough above national 
prejudice to know that there is more than one way of 
doing the same thing. For example, when a prisoner 
broke away from some Germans in China, a commis- 
sioned officer sang out to load, airn and fire, and a squad 
accomplished the business with a volley and a flourish. 
Under the same circumstances, an American officer 
turned to a jackie and said: ‘Perkins, just wing that 
man!’ Perkins did—without any flourish. 


The Social Side of the Durbar Festivities 


By John Oliver Hobbes, Special Correspondent for Collier’s Weekly at Delhi 


HE CHARM—counteracting the incon- 
venience—of camp life is a matter of 
fresh air and informality. I have 
been in large tents canopied and lined 
with Cashmere shawls or with paint- 
ed chintz; they have had their board 
floors covered with fine carpets (some 
I remember were of Persian rose color 

—surprisingly beautiful) ; they contained sofas, chairs, 
tables, bookcases, pianos, pictures—indeed all the fa- 
miliar furniture of a comfortable room; but for me, 
‘pleasure dwells in height’’—tents are too close to the 
earth. I like the sky better, and my contentment dur- 
ing rest, or play, or work depends on my getting a lit- 
tle higher, at least, than the footpath. The inclosure, 
moreover, gives me a sense of imprisonment and nar- 
rowness, and when there are no windows I miss a 
consoling glimpse of the world to remind me of the 
horizon and the illimitable. To live, therefore, for 
any length of time in a tent—no matter how luxurious 
would be to many persons, beyond doubt, a real 
hardship. 





Living in Tents 

But, during the ten memorable days at Delhi, an 
unaccustomed shelter seemed, for so long and brilliant 
a dream, the natural sleeping-place: the special sim- 
plicities of our life gave a rugged basis for what might 
otherwise have seemed artificial, and proved actually 
enervating. There is a stage in the relations of any 
large gathering when people begin to know each other 
too well to be mere acquaintances, and yet not well 
enough to be intimate friends. At this point social 
intercourse becomes a discipline, its exhibition a test 
of worldly knowledge, its agreeableness a factor to bé 
determined solely by one’s capacity to enjoy shallows 
and circumscribed areas rather than depths and. wide 
fields. A camp, in these circumstances, has many ad- 
vantages over a country house or a yacht: one’s tent 
is one’s refuge—it is less sultry than a room, because it 
has four entrances which can not be locked, or barred, 
or closed; itis fresher than a cabin; it is large enough 
for callers and conversation, for music, for letter- 
writing. The large mess-tent, where we all met for 
our meals, was planned like an Italian villa. The re- 
ception-room led into a drawing-room (with side rooms 
for cards and smoking), and from this one walked, 
through a long passage, into a dining-room. Here 
dinner was served for one hundred and fifty or so of 
us every evening, in informal parties, at small tables, 
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unless their Excellencies or their Royal Highnesses 
happened to be present, in which case the arrahge- 
ment of their tables only was settled .beforehand..- 
As there were probably several hundred visitors and 
important officials at other camps, a series of state ban- 
quets took place in the great Shamiana (a flat-roofed 
tent) near the white pavilion built especially for Lord 
and Lady Curzon’s use during the Durbar. Every 
guest was invited to one at least of these banquets, 
which were given with strict etiquette, as they would 
have been at Government House. English guests, no- 
toriously shy, bored and inelastic on formal occasions, 
are at their best taken unawares and hurried into merri- 
ment: surprise them out of self-consciousness and you 
find them the girls and schoolboys of the world—es- 
sentially fresh-hearted, kindly natured and unspoiled. 


Affectation and pretentiousness in any form are alto- 
gether discouraged at the English Court and by the 
Royal Family: every competent student of modern 
manners (a science rather dismal than gay) must have 
observed that the more distinguished the company in 
England the more ingenuous and natural is its tone. 

The Polo-Ground, where one watched games or lis- 
tened to the massed bands, was often crowded, and the 
jewellers’ shops in the Chandin Chauk were filled every 
morning with anxious bargainers—for pearls, emer- 
alds, turquoises, or enamel-work. The native merchant 
squats on the floor in front of a low counter. . He hasa 
cheap’tin travelling box by his side, and here wrapped 
up in colored rags or grimy bags, he keeps the aston- 
ishing collection of gems, necklaces, charms and rings 
which form his stock-in-trade. Occasionally fine stones 
may be bought in this way; as a rule, however, Indian 
jewelry is more effective than exquisite, and the 
choicest gems are almost universally secured by Euro- 
pean and American dealers. Nevertheless, there is a 
strange attraction about an Eastern bazaar: it soon 
becomes as natural to buy a jewel as to choose a hat. 


The Real Spirit of the Durbar 


Now, if I have spoken so particularly of manners and 
amusements, it is because it must not be forgotten, in 
considering the Durbar, that for the stranger and on- 
looker it was less a serious political event than a gor- 
geous, unique Eastern entertainment, conceived by an 
administrative genius of the first rank, and achieved 
with a splendor, a thoughtfulness wholly abnormal. 
Right, in the sense that a minor clause is always too 
important to be overlooked, this view, adopted exclu- 
sively from the secondary standpoint, was at once too 
flippant and too narrow. The fact, however, remains 
—to most of the strangers it was a gala on the heroic 
scale; to gazing travellers, it was a spectacle infinitely 
more amusing than an’ average Jubilee- thanksgiving. 
and better worth the money than a Passion Play or a 
fortnight at Bayreuth. Asa Coronation festival it was 
meant to be, and it proved an exhilarating affair, but it 
was not a show, not a circus, not the display of any one 
individual taste, no matter how perfectly disciplined 
and justified, for the grandiose. Political exigencies 
alone could have rendered so costly a pageant desira- 
ble: could have given the energy behind it all the nec- 
essary power, inspiration, magnetism—in fact, which 
must be in every triumphant undertaking, whether 
carried out on miniature, local or vast imperial lines. 
The Durbar was held for the princes and people of 
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India. The Durbar meant a proclamation of 
suzerainty—the unification of India under one 
supreme government. European sovereigns 
know one another. Some of them are closely 
related or connected by near family ties. 
Many of the Indian princes had never seen 
their peers before they met on this occasion 
at Delhi, and here, where race distinctions, 
from the subtleties of religious belief to the 
exterior differences of dress, are more de- 
cisive than they are in any other continent 
of the globe, the achievement of making such 
hereditary strangers acquainted with each 
other was 1n itself an action of the highest 
importance and consequence. At the even- 
ing gg ——e os for the native 
chiefs, Europeans had an opportunity of 
being presented to the most remarkable, of 
observing them closely and in some cases of 
conversing with them, either through inter- 
preters or in English. 


The Indian Prince 


The Oriental aristocrat may be very 
much better studied in a room than on an 
elephant. He has, as a rule, finely cut fea- 
tures. Eyes which seem to express every pos- 
sible evil and good emotion at a single glance, 
an effeminate figure, a clumsy gait, and an 
air of unmistakable intelligence. It has be- 
come a commonplace among the untravelled 
to speak of the noble Oriental manner, and 
to contrast the vulgar familiarities of modern 
European society with the dignity, courtesy 
and sublime tact of Eastern etiquette. A 
desultory study of Omar Khayyam, the ‘“Ara- 
bian Nights” and the ‘Light of Asia,’’ has 
no doubt produced this opinion in the peo- 
ple’s mind; no one on the spot would maintain 
that the deportment of the Indian chiefs could 
bear comparison with that.of well-bred Ital- 
ians, Frenchmen or Englishmen. They may be 
amiable, and a number are probably sincere, 
but they are curiously lacking in grace or 
graciousness. The young Princes of the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps have been drilled and dis- 
ciplined into gallantry, but their distinction 
in this respect is still so unapproachable that 
they have contracted an exaggerated form of 
that very ‘‘swagger’’ which is most disliked, 
and condemned in certain types of the En- 
glish cavalry officer. This will pass, of 
course, mainly because the Anglo-Indian 
official whether military or civil, detects 
any display of what is known as ‘‘side.” 
But, meanwhile, native noblemen who go 
abroad assimilate, most unfortunately, all 
that is astonishing and silly, lamentable and 
decadent in Western life; they are themselves 
not a new but a most ancient aristocracy— 
they gravitate by an instinctive perhaps irre- 
sistible sympathy toward the age A inane, 
often vicious-representatives of the once 
powerful families of feudal Europe. 


A Great Weakness 


No statesman can foretell, no legislation 
could prevent the consequences, good or bad, 
which must come from the inevitable closer 
association of rich Orientals with richer Eu- 
ropeans. But whereas the European has the 
faculty of making money or starting afresh 
after any loss of fortune or prestige, the In- 
dian chief has no such recuperative power. 
When he has spent his capital, sold his jewels 
and disposed of his land, his resources are at 
anend. He has had no training for business; 
as a “guinea-pig,” the last humiliating and 
fast depreciating mainstay of the impover- 
ished English nobleman, the penniless and 
landless Maharaja is quite useless. He be- 
comes indeed “‘the brave music of a distant 
drum.”’ Lord Curzon has uttered the plain- 
est warnings; he has raised the standard of 
chivalry of the Indian princes; he has pro- 
claimed his belief in them; he has appealed 
to them for their own sakes to remember the 
duties inseparable from high rank; he has 
spoken with no double tongue and from no 
hidden or sinister or complicated motive in 
favor of what is certainly the greatest mod- 
ern development of the feudal system. In- 
dia, until that system became organized, was 
a hemisphere of hells. That this is no longer 
the case is due to the magnificent administra- 
tive work done by Englishmen—some of them 
already famous in history, others patiently 
obscure and never now to be remembered out- 
side a small local circle. The native press, 
and certain journals in the English press, 
who have criticised with much bitterness and 
more ignorance the pleasures and banquets, 
the reviews and the balls, enjoyed by the 
English officials and their friends at Delhi 
and Calcutta, have quite overlooked the fact 
that Englishmen work here as they work no- 
where else; that the life means in nearly 
every instance the hardest possible to a Eu- 
ropean constitution; that the duties and re- 
sponsibilities are always great and often 
thankless; that the rewards for distinguished 
or faithful service are most inadequate; that 
any possible diversion or amusement offered 
to British residents by the Coronation festivi- 
ties as apart from the actual Durbar ought 
to have received the heartfelt support of the 
entire Indian population. And, if we may 
judge by the appearance of the vast native 
crowds, their smiles, their mildness, their in- 
terest in all the proceedings, this was the 
case. After all, as George Sand once wrote 
to a discontented politician, the people at 
least have great common-sense. 
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buggies, phaetons, es surreys. Also single buggy, truck and surrey harness, express, spring wagon, farm, team and lumber harness. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, Manufacturers of Harness and Vehicles. Dept. F, 47, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AN INCOME 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 


can.be created by means of the New 
Continuous Instalment Endowment Bond of the 
Equitable 

If you die, it will provide a permanent income 
for your beneficia ry just when he.or she, may need it 

If you live, it will provide an income for your- 
self just when you may need it. 

The income commences at once, if you die. 

It will commence in twenty years, if you live 
and will be paid as long as either you or the 
beneficiary live 

It will be paid for twenty years in any event.” 


Send coupon below for particulars. 


Vacancies in every State for men of character and energy to act as 
representatives. Apply to Gage E. Tarbell, 2d Vice-Pres. 





Tue EquitasLe Lire Assurance Society oF THE UNITED STATES, 
120 Broapway, New York Dept. No. 24 


I would like to receive information regarding a Continuous Instalment 
Endowment Bond, issued to a person aged....eeee.seeeeceee covers 











If you wish something decidedly new in 
! a suit or skirt, write for our Catalogue and 
Samples. There are hundreds of firms sell- 
ing ready-made suits and skirts, but we are 
the only house making fashionable garments 
to order at moderate prices. 

Our Spring Catalogue illustrates an ex- 
quisite line of ladies’ costumes and skirts. 
Our designs are shown by no other firm, and 
the materials from which we make our gar- 
ments comprise only the very latest fabrics. 

Our line of materials is larger and better 
selected than ever before, and includes Eta- 
| mines, Mistrals, New Canvas Weaves, Broad- 
cloths, Venetians, Cheviots, Zibilenes, etc. 


Our Catalogue illustrates : 

Suits, well tailored, showing many 
variations of the prevailing 
models, $8 up 
Attractive Costumes of Etamine, stylish 
and pretty, $12 up 
New Skirts of the proper flare, light in 
weight, graceful, $4 up 
Rainy -day and ee Suits and 
Skirts, Traveling Dresses, 
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Jackets, etc. 

1p We pay express charges everywhere 

| Write to-day for our new Spring Catalogue and Samples 
| of the materials from which we make our garments; you 
jZ|_ will get them free by return mail. A postal will bring them. 
I Order what you desire; any garment that doves not fit and 
N pms you, may be returned promptly and your money will 
\ | be refunded. Our aim is your satisfaction. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 








































ODOMETER 


Tells the Distance Exactly 


Most leading manufacturers recognize the value of the Veeder 
Odometer and fit it on your vehicle, so that you get it free. The 
maker who fits a Veeder*guarantees his car. He is not afraid of 
the record it will make, 

Made in all wheel sizes for everything that uses the road ; auto- 
mobile, horse or cycle. In ordering state diameter of wheel. 
Prices, $3.50 to $7.00. 24-Page Booklet Free. 
VEEDER MFG. CO., 15 Sargeant St., Hartford, Conn. 

Makers of Cyclometers, Odometers, Ta- 
chometers, Counters and Fine Castings. 

















You Can Get it 


By the famous HEEB 
Money System OF Teaching 
* by Mail. LEARN AT HOME. Iilus- 
Making trating, Cartooning, Law, Pharmacy, 
rd Medicine, Nursing, Book-keeping, Bank- 
Education ing, Shorthand, Penmanship, Letter 
Writing, Mechanical Drawing, Etc. 
Special inducemeuts to those who write now mentioning choice of 
course. National Correspon.ien:* Schools (Inc. 
E. J. Hees, Pres. 46 N. Penna. St., ladianapolis, U.S.A. 












MISS LIPPINCOTT’S 


LOWER SEEDS 


Nasturtiums, 20 Varicties. 
Royal Show Pansy, 1(0Cols. 
Sweet Peas, 40 Varieties. 
B} Asters, Mixed, all kinds. 
These Four Packets (25c. 
we value) for Sc. and names of 
twe flower-loving friends, My 
lith annual Catalogue and book, 
‘« Floral Culture,” FREE. 
MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Wisdom comes with age, they say, 
But joyous youth still feels 

That the hair need not be turned to grey 
Before wearing rubber heels, 

Dickens said that “Use and necessity are the best 
teachers.” The necessity for and the use of O’Sullivan 
Rubber Heels are wonderful wisdom workers. 35 cents, 
and small sum for attaching. Buy of your dealer, or 





O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 


PETALUMA INCUBATORS (fe 


and Brooders are the oldest and most reliable 
machines on the market to-day. Devices purely 
automatic and sure. Catalogue FREE. 
PETALUMA INCURATOR COMPANY 














Box 523, Petaluma, Cal. Box 523, Indianapolis, Ind. 
PAPER, illust’d 20 pu.ges, 
POULTRY 25 cents per year. 4 months 


trial 10 cents. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yeagly subscribers, Book 
alone i0cents. CATALOGUE of poultry books 
free. Poultry Advocate, Syracuse N. Y. 
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& ELL, JERRY, how's everything on 
fifty-one and fifty-two?’’ asked the 
august general manager of the hum- 

ble Irish section boss. 

“Oh, pretty well, sir—fairly well, though 
I’m no better plazed wid that head-on switch 
at the wather-plug sid’n than I was before.” 

‘You're always harping about that switch,” 
the general manager retorted, somewhat tes- 
tily; ‘‘what’s the matter with it? I had that 
switch put in myself, twelve years ago.” 

Undiplomatic Jerry. disregarding the blunt 
hint, replied: ‘‘Oh, nothin’, sir; more’n that a 
head-on switch is allus wrong, an’ this per- 
tickler one’s in a kind of a bad place—so close 
to the curve that every wheel that goes over 
it hits the p’int of it a belt; it’s gettin’ worn 
pretty thin. Wish’t you’d let me take it out 
‘fore anything happens.”’ 

‘‘Have you any idea what it would cost this 
company to take that switch out?’’ 

‘‘Twinty-foive or thirty dollars, mebbe; but 
thin we’d have a spare-switch, which we ain’t 
got now on the two sections.”’ 

“Your estimate’s away off, Jerry. Now, 
let me tell you how to reckon it. In the first 
place, ninety-five per cent of all freight trains 
stop at this water-plug. Most of them are so 
nearly out of steam by the time they get this 
far up the hill that it’s all they can do to 
crawl into a head-on switch. If they had to 
pull up to the other end and back in, half of 
*em would stall on the curve. There comes 
in the element of lost time and burning coal 
with the blower to get steam for a new start, 
to say nothing of the chance of laying out a 
passenger train; whereas, now, the head man 
can jump off, run ahead and open this switch, 
and the train can pull into the siding without 
stopping. Then there would be all that extra 
mileage of cars and engines. And you know 
conductors sometimes neglect to put a man 
on the hind end to hold the train when back- 
ing down into the siding. Then the engineer 
has to reverse his engine to stop, and if the 
train breaks in two, away goes half of it down 
the bank. Then there’s the wear and tear of 
brakes—do you know that the cost of stop- 
ping ‘trains is a big item in the expense 
account?” 

“Yes, sir; I have heerd as much.”’ 

‘Well, then, you see that this little job that 
yeu propose would involve a continuous ex- 
pense as long as the road remains in operation; 
and when you come to add the interest, and 
compound it—I guess we’ll leave the head-on 
switch alone, pa? al 

Jerry walked off with a puzzled expression; 
the general manager certainly was a corker 
at an argument.... 

The president’s, special was humming over 
the division, to connect with an Atlantic liner. 
He had asked for the right of way—a royal re- 
quest equivalent to a command. Freights 
were sidetracked half an hour ahead, and 
things were done to the passenger schedule 
that would have aroused the resentment of the 
travelling public had they known of them. 


The National 


By James L. Ford 


T SEEMS that the absurd idea of a national 
| theatre, eagerly championed from time im- 

memorial by actors who do more “resting,” 
as they term it, than acting, has actually 
found lodgment in the brains of certain of 
our Congressmen, and a committee has been 
formed to give the matter serious considera- 
tion. 

The solons composing this committee have 
summoned to their councils Mr. Henry Mil- 
ler, and he is reported to have said in a news- 
paper interview, that this Government the- 
atre should be thrown open to the public at 
a cost of admission that should be not more 
than three or five cents—a mere nominal 
price to keep out the rowdy element. This 
course, he declares, will be necessary be- 
cause the public is not likely to fancy the 
intellectual dramas that will be presented at 
this educational temple and will stay away 
unless arrangements are made to admit them 
free of cost. \ 

If Mr. Miller has been correctly reported— 
and it is only fair to give him the benefit of 
the doubt—his answer is an interesting illus- 
tration of how misled a man may be concern- 
ing a calling which he has followed, and with 
no small measure of success, for fully a third 
of a century; and it is to be hoped that the 
Congressional Committee will take other testi- 
mony besides his if it really expects to arrive 
at any true knowledge of the subject in hand. 

Now there is only one excuse for the estab- 
lishment of a national theatre, and that is 
the supposed need of a sort of dramatic hot- 
house, in whose forcing beds various unknown 
dramatic quantities may be planted experi- 
mentally, native dramas of inherent commer- 
cial weakness kept alive until strong enough 
to stand on their own legs, and exotic plays 
set out in the hope of acclimatization. All 
this work would be neutralized by the free 
admission scheme, for reasons that only those 
who have given serious thought to the stage 
can understand. 

A play can be presented, in a fashion, with- 
out music, lights, scenery or even competent 
actors, but- there is one thing that is abso- 
lutely essential to its presentation, and that 
is an audience—described by Mr. Bronson 
Howard as ‘‘a collection of human hearts.” 
But this collection of human hearts must be 


| one that is drawn together by a genuine love 





It was an aristocratic crowd that rode be- 
hind Tom Ferris that night. High-hatted 
gentlemen, accompanied by daintily gowned 
women, plied him with fool questions as he 
“oiled round’; and gazed in admiration at 
the big, black engine, glaring along the 
rails with its single eye. And when the con- 
ductor came ahead to compare watches, 
and told him of the urgent necessity of 
‘“‘gittin’ ’em there,’’ Tom swore he would 
do it or bust. 

There was a slight flaw in the flange of the 
leading wheel of the engine truck. After 
months of careful watching, Tom was satis- 
fied as to its innocuousness; but he slammed it 
against reverse curves on this trip as never be- 
fore. It made eight hundred and eighty revo- 
lutions per mile, and there were a hundred and 
thirty-five miles between where Tom got the 
train and Jerry's pet aversion, the head-on 
switch at the water-plug siding. Had the 
circumferential tread of the wheel coincided 
exactly with the length of rail to be covered, 
this story would never have been written. 
But, as the outer rail of a curve is longer 
than the inner, and as both wheels are rigidly 
attached to the axle, one or the other must 
slip in going around. And this minute slip, 
repeated at every curve, was the infinitesimal 
amount required to fulfil the plans of relent- 
less fate. 

The black giant tore through the caboose 
and two cars of the freight that was standing 
on the siding to let her pass. The president’s 
private car flew end over end down the bank, 
and was buried under the other two. The 
mass took fire and in twenty minutes enough 
money went up in smoke to materially mod- 
ify the general manager’s opinion of Jerry’s 
proposition. 

They pulled the president out with a broken 
collar-bone and very much bedraggled. All 
of his party were more or less damaged, but, 
by a miracle, no one was killed. 

Inspection of the wreckage showed that a 
defective flange, rolling at a forty-mile gait, 
and backed up by the weight of engine and 
train, had crashed through the worn switch- 
point, made brittle by the frosty night air. 

ng switch was ordered taken out forth- 
with. 

Jerry Oliver received an order—inclosing a 
pass—to report to the general manager. ‘“‘I 
s’pose he’ll put it onto me, now, bad scran to 
him,” Jerry ruminated as he trundled in great 
perturbation to the office. 

The big boss was geniality’s self. “I’ve 
been looking up your record, Jerry,”’ he said, 
“and I find that you’ve been in the company’s 
employ for twenty years, without a black 
mark; I think it’s time such faithful service 
was recognized,’’ and he handed surprised 
Jerry his appointment as assistant roadmas- 
ter of the Western division. 

“Be gobs,’ remarked Jerry, as he left the 
office, scratching his head in bewilderment, 
“it’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ 
so it is.”’ 


Theatre Idea 


of the theatre and the willingness to make a 
personal sacrifice of time and money in order 
to “assist at the representation’’—as the old- 
fashioned phrase goes. A crowd of people 
assembled haphazard fashion through idle- 
ness or curiosity, or to come in out of the 
rain, is no more of an audience than the 
chairs they sit on, for there is a world of 
meaning in the old-fashioned phrase quoted 
above. An audience does more than ‘‘assist’’ 
at a dramatic representation. The action of 
the drama does not take place on the stage, 
but in the collection of human hearts which 
we commonly call an audience, and these au- 
diences in the concrete stand in the same re- 
lation to the drama that the soil does to the 
plant which it nourishes. 

It is for this reason that a vast number of 
plays which thrive mightily in France or 
Germany can not be made to grow in this 
country. We might as well try to raise 
bananas on a Connecticut pasture lot, as to 
try to acclimatize certain of the much talked 
of dramas of the intensely ‘‘modern”’ school, 
that the people who think they think are al- 
ways clamoring for, and which the genuine 
playgoing public will not go to see. 

‘But then,”’ say the supporters of the na- 
tional theatre idea, ‘tthe scheme is expressly 
designed to raise the popular taste from the 
commonplace level of the commercially suc- 
cessful drama to the plane of those persons 
of superior taste who are not satisfied with 
what pleases the ordinary public, and demand 
a drama of a far higher intellectual kind.” 

In other words, it is proposed that the pub- 
lic money shall be invested in a playhouse to 
be conducted for the sole benefit of a very 
small class, whose only claim to this consid- 
eration is the fact that they have the eftron- 
tery to describe themselves as persons of 
superior taste and understanding in dramatic 
art, and who will not even pay for their tickets. 
There might be a reasonable side to this 
proposition could these soz-disant intellec- 
tual giants be compelled to show their quali- 
fications to act as censors of popular taste. 
The fact, however, is notorious that there is 
scarcely one of them who really knows any- 
thing about the stage or the art of acting, or 
is qualified in any way to direct public taste. 
A certain professor of Yale College recently 
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As the mother rocks the cradle love transforms it toa kind of }f 
loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright colored future 
for her child. As the child grows the wise mother feeds his 
mind with precepts of integrity and industry ; his brain and 
body with ALL-NOURISHING FOOD in order that he may be 
strong for life’s battles and find an honored place with men. 
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is the Natural Food — the food whose each in 1 part has 
an exact counterpart in the human body—the food that 
builds the perfect whole because it builds the Prep rts. 
The perfect food to perfect man. SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT BISCUIT is more porous than 
any other food—that means more digestible. 
It is quickly transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy 
muscles and an active brain, Sold by all grocers. 

Send for ‘‘The Vital Question’* (Cook Book, illustrated in 

colors) FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











The GRIGGS IMPROVED DESK 


Telephone 
Holder = 


HOLDS your phone \ . 
- where you want it, © 
when you want it. 
Out of the way, yet — ” 
always at hand. Ps 
Saves time; saves 
worry ; saves MONEY. 
No accidental upsetting 
and breaking of receiver. \/ 
A pleasure, a conven 
ience, a necessity. It isa } 
twentieth century business « 
economy FOR YOU. Made 
in three styles of finish at “7 
popular prices. . 

Black japanned, $1.00; Copper Oxidized, $1.60; Nickel Plated, $1.50 
THE GRIGGS MFG. CO., 79B Fifth Ave., Chicago 


































The abso- 
lutely safe 
way of interest 
on money saved. 
Send for booklet 
“ BANKING BY MAIL” 
Owensboro 
Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 
No. 101 W. [lain St. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
lished in 1871. 

















ASTHMA CURED. Arracks NEVER RETURN. Health restored, 
Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ASKING QUESTIONS 


An Inquiry Changed a Man’s Whole Life 


When you get a man to recognize that 
his’ bad feelings come from improper food 
and that he can get well by using scientific 
food, the battle is half won. One of New 
York’s business men says :— 

‘*T was troubled for a long time with in 
digestion, headache, and stomach trouble, 
and had taken various medicines but with 
no good results. I concluded to see how 
a change of food would affect me. I never 
eared particularly for cereals of any kind, 
but ate meat and pastry continually and 
drank coffee. 

I found on inquiring, that Grape-Nuts 
were highly spoken of and decided to give 
them a trial. To say I was surprised at 
the result would not begin to do justice to 
my feelings. My headaches left me; my 
brain became clearer and active; my at- 
tacks of indigestion grew fewer and fewer 
until they ceased entirely and where I once 
went home tired, fagged out and indisposed 
to any exertion whatever, I now found a 
different state of affairs. 

My color was good, my muscles strong 
and firm and fully equal to anything I 
asked of them, instead of soft and flabby. 
I live two miles from my business and 
walk it daily back and forth, if the weather 
permits. I am 55 years old and feel as well 
and strong as when I was 30, and can ride. 
70 miles a day on a bicycle without feeling 
any bad results.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





addressed the Yale Club of New York on the 
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Perfection in 

design, simplic- 

ity, and superior work- 

— and finish place 
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} H. & R. SINGLE GUN 
| in a class by itself. 

Your dealer can supply 
or we will sell to you 
direct. 

HARRINGTON & 
} RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
Dept. 3 
Worcester, Mass. 
Makers of 

Hi. & R. Revolvers 
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Every woman should know about cooking by 
. steam. Food cooked in an 


Ideal Steam Cooker 


is more palatable, more nutritious 
than food cooked the old way; no 
evaporation; juices of meats re- 
tained; tough meats made tender. 
Cooks a whole meal on one burner 
of gas, gasoline, oil or cook stove; 
Reduces fuel bills one-half. 
Impossible to scorch anything; 
WHISTLE BLOWS when 
water is needed. IDEAL 
COOKEBS (round or square 
with doors) cost no more than ordi- 
nary kind, 

BOOK FREE. Let us send 
you a nicely illustrated 32-page 

k about cooking by steam. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY 
Agents Wanted. 2319 Albion St., TOLEDO, OHIO 






























The SUN Typewriter No.2 


Built on standard prin- 
‘ciples with superior 
advantages. 

A revelation in every 
feature including 


Price $40.00 


Sun Typewriter Co. 
239 Broadway 
New York 


We Carpet Your Floor for $3] 











To introduce our new, serviceable and heaithful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 

s Waal ~=Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
rhe) trated catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free, 


Sanitary Mfg. Co. (Inc.)*Bivisaeiphine Pas) 














LEARN PROOFREADING. 


f you possess a fair education, Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail, 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 


$6,000 <ffktocue FREE! 


CATALOGUE 
Has no rival. Lowest prices of fowls and eggs; 40 breeds 
Turkeys, Geese, Ducks and Chickens. The book tells all. 
Grandly Illustrated, 15 best hen house plans, how to breed, 

_ feed, cure disease, ete. Send 10c. for postage and mailing. 


J.R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 72, Delavan, Wis. 


PATENTS iiwirrice 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. OC. 


Correspondence Instruction in 


| [JRAWING or WATER COLOR 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WATER COLOR 


4 Mention which interests you. Send this AD and 
2c. stamp for SAMPLE Drawing LES- 








No attorney’s fee 

until patent is 

allowed. Write for 
ea. 








SON with 20 portraits well-known illustrators, 
OR particulars of Water Color Course. 


Studios : 85 World Bidg., New York 











COLLIER'’S 


subject of the American drama, and declared | 
that we were on the eve of a golden era, a | 
prophecy which he based on the fact that a 

New York publisher had recently found it 
profitable to print a number of plays in book 
form. This, the professor argued, indicated 
a growth in the taste for the literary drama 
which, of course, he regards as the most 
healthful indication possible. 

It is among the disciples of precisely such 
men as the Yale professor that the national 
theatre idea finds its chief supporters. It 
sounds well to talk about the “‘literary qual- 
ity” of a play and to affect to regard it as its 
most important qualification. It does not 
sound learned or artistic or superior, to say 
that the relation between what is known by 
the actors and what is known by the audience 
is a matter of infinitely greater consequence 
in dramatic construction than the mere ar- 
ranging of words in the most eftective fashion. 

But, after all, nothing is of greater impor- 
tance in the production of a drama than the 
collection of human hearts through which its 
action must pass, and in which it must find 
the same nourishment that the growing plant 
does in the soil and climate that develop it. 
Every person experienced in theatricals un- 
derstands the difficulty of ascertaining the 
value of a play through the medium of a 
dress rehearsal given in the presence of in- 
vited guests who are at the same time ex- 
perts. These guests, even if they were so 
numerous as to fill the house from top to 
bottom, would not constitute an audience in 
the true sense of Bronson Howard's phrase, 
and the performance given in the presence of 
such an assemblage would have little value 
as indicating the probable popularity of the 
play. 

1 veot remember attending the dress re- 
hearsal of ‘‘Patience”’ at the Standard Theatre 
more than twenty years ago. It was wit- 
nessed by a large company of men and wo- 
men, nearly every one of whom was identified 
with the theatrical profession; and, after the 
final fall of the curtain, these players and 
critics and managers were totally unable to 
agree as to the merit of the new Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera. The next night I attended 
the first F gry representation of the same 
piece, and at its close every one of us real- 
ized that we had assisted at a premier of 
unusual importance and significance. The 
collection of human hearts which, filled the 
house on this occasion, had given emphatic 
utterance to their approval, and their ver- 
dict, as is usually the case, had been unani- 
mous, and a far wiser one than that rendered 
by the experts the night before. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the Con- 
gressional Committee will take proper heed 
of the importance of the part played by the 
audience before rendering its decision regard- 
ing the national theatre scheme. 
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Mars Again to the Front 
By Garrett P. Serviss 


HE PLANET MARS, puzzling as ever, 
i i once more demands attention anc will 

receive it. For who can resist the at- 
traction of a world that looks as if it were in- 
habited? It would be as easy to withdraw 
the eyes from a jungle in which a tiger is 
bélieved to be crouching. 

Anybody can see Mars now, climbing up 
the eastern sky before midnight, lurid among 
the white stars and slowly growing brighter 
as he approaches his place of opposition to 
the sun, which he will reach on the night of 
the 28th of March, when he will be less than 
sixty million miles from the earth. 

Sixty million miles are not much, as astron- 
omers reckon distances. A powerful tele- 
scope reduces the sixty millions to sixty thou- 
sand at a stroke, and sixty thousand miles 
are but a quarter of the moon’s distance. So, 
for the purposes of telescopic examination, 
we shall have Mars four times nearer to us 
than the moon is. Sometimes with the Lick 
telescope they use a magnifying power of 
more than 2,000 diameters, which would 
bring Mars within an apparent distance less 
than one-eighth of the moon’s. Unfortu- 
nately our atmosphere is not steady enough, 
even on Mount Hamilton, to render the view 
of a planet with so high a power satisfac- 
torily clear, but, on the other hand, much 
lower powers will reveal many wonderful 
things. 

This time Mars shows us his northern 
hemisphere, and that is a circumstance cal- 
culated to pique curiosity, for when he fur- 
nished his great sensations in 1892 and 1894, 
it was his southern hemisphere that he 
turned in our direction. In several respects 
the northern half of Mars exhibits a strik- 
ing analogy to the corresponding part of the 
earth. At present, a snow-like whiteness 
spreads broadly around Mars’s north pole, 
but within the next month or two this win- 
try realm will begin visibly to contract its 
boundaries, for the summer sun will be rising 
higher there, as here; and so the two planets, 
Earth and Mars, like twin performers, keep- 
ing step and time upon the stage, will show 
the same change of countenance. But Mars's 
seasons being nearly twice as long as ours, 
the gradual disappearance of his polar hood 
will continue long after the earth has begun 
to draw on again its arctic nightcap. 

As the polar snows of Mars melt away, 
those strangest mysteries of all, the so-called 
canals, will make their appearance, and per- 
haps we shall hear again of curious lights 
visible on that other world which some per- 
sons will think are actually intended for sig- 
nals to us. 

This opposition is the opening of another 
show-period for Mars, as every two years 
from now until 1909 he will get nearer to the 
earth. In 1907 and 1909 he will be more than 
twenty million miles nearer than he is this 
year; but then it will be again his southern 
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The Waverley Electric Surrey was a 
feature of the great New York Automo- 
See February number of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal story of Julia Mar- 
The automobile she is pictured in 
Waverley automobiles 
are the most practical up-to-date electric 
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Securities ? 


THE AMERICAN FINANCE 
| & SECURITIES COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

engaged in selling high-class se- 
curities to investors, through 
agents, wishes to secure men of 
Character, energy and integrity 
to represent it as agents, district 
managers, &c. 

It is the foremost and strong- 
est company in the country op- 
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we will send you 774 square inches of 


LINEN AND LACE 
MATERIALS 


consisting of 1 Hollyberry and 1 Forget-me-not 
centrepiece, and 4 large doilies, Strawberry, 
Rose, Maiden Hair and Forget-me-not designs, 
2 linen collars, prettiest and latest designs, for 
neckwear, making 8 pieces of linen, all stamped 
in the most exclusive desigus. AL 


BATTENBURG Lace Designs enough for 


1 lace handkerchief, 1 tie end, 2 turnover collars, 

2 large donlies, ail on special satin finished cam. 

bric, making 14 NEW DESIGNS. Truly 

this is a marvelous offer, as the subscription price 

of our magazine alone is one dollar per year. 
Send to-day. Address 


THE MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES 
No. 22 North William Street 
New York City 


If you will send us only 
twenty-five cents for a 
three-months’ trial sul. 
scription to our most 
wonderful magazine, 


FREE 
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WE ISSUE every once in a while, a letter, a booklet, 
a folder or a catalogue, wherein is shown infor- 
mation relating to Automobile Tires, that may be of 
some value to you. 





It costs the price of a postal ¢ srd to have 
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LEARN 


“Can you fill the position?” 


THE man who answers this question without hesitation 
can gain the attention of the business mane Prepare 
yourself to answer it truthfully. There is no permanency in 
the position that has been secured upon misrepresentation. 
Personal appearance, common-sense and favorable im- 
pressions count for naught if there is nothing back of it all. 
Qualify yourself with a business education by learning the 
most important factor in business life. 
Edward T. Page and Samuel A. Davis, the original 
teachers, will round out your natural ability and make you 
confident in your assertion that you can fill the position. 


Taught Thoroughly and Practically by Mail 


The idle time during the evening should be the hours for 
mental growth. The wide gap between the successful and 
the unsuccessful is caused by the use mace of these 
spare moments and not by the hours devoted to the general 
routine work of every-day life. 

Send for our handsomely illustrated prospectus. It ex- 
plains how you may qualify yourself at odd times to fill 
positions paying $25.00 to $100.00 per week. It will be 
sent to you free upon request. 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 
Suite 19—90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





nual message to Congress on Decem- 

ber 2, he recommended legislation 
sufficient to occupy the attention of a long 
session. There were only three short months 
in which to crowd it all; clearly no ordinary 
methods would avail to accomplish even a 
portion of the work mapped out. If there has 
been ei great measure of success in achieve- 
ment of legislative results credit must be 
given first of all to the President’s per- 
sonality. 

President Roosevelt’s relations with Con- 
gress are cordial. He keeps as closely in 
touch with the leaders as any President ina 
generation. Even under McKinley, Senators 
and members did not feel more at home at 
the White House. Roosevelt’s methods are 
widely different from McKinley’s, but they 
are equally effective so far as legislation 
goes. There are times when his insistence 
seems to create friction, but in the long run 
it welds interests which, divided and selfish, 
might balk the wishes of a less resolute Ex- 
ecutive. He is earnest, enthusiastic, coura- 
geous and frank. He is as unmistakabfe as 
Cleveland, but not as repellant. Cleveland 
distrusted Congress, and suspected the mo- 
tives of the most conspicuous leaders of his 
own party. They retaliated by shunning the 
White House. Roosevelt makes it clear that 
he seeks co-operation. There is not a man of 
any prominence in public life to-day who does 
not feel that he is welcome at the White House 


Wirral President Roosevelt sent his an- 
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The Inspiration of the Century 


Used by 165 Railroad Companies and a 
majority of the greatest institutions in 
the world. Ask for 25 reasons why. 
Art Catalogue Free. 
OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 121 Lake St., Chicago, TIL 
Foreign OMice: 42 Poultry, London, England. 
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EVANS’ VACUUM CAP 
Will Make Hair Grow 

This Appliance will massage the 
scalp, and force a healthful circu- 
lation. It will stop hair from fall- 
ing out and restore anormal 
growth where live follicles exist. 
It is used about ten minutes each 
night before retiring. Price 
$35.00, which will be refunded in 
tull if it does not give satisfac- 
tion within thirty days. For full 
particulars, address 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis 


MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatrnent of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions. Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured byus. Home Treatment if desired. Address 














THE Dr. J. L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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W BOOK MAILED FREE 
Tells al! about Patents and How to Obtain them, Tells What to Invent 
for Profit. Contains cuts ot Mechanical Movements Invaluable to In- 
ventors. O’MEARA & BROCK, Pat, Attys., 610 11th St., Wash., D.C. 





and who is not glad to gothere. No Presi- 
dent has ever accomplished more by personal 
appeal to party leaders in Congress. 


The Power of Party Leaders 


A dozen men in Senate and House can 
come pretty near determining the character 
of legislation—Aldrich, Allison, Platt of Con 
necticut, Hanna, Spooner, Lodge, Hale, Quay, 
Proctor, Cannon and Henderson. A sensible 
President makes it his business to see that 
these men are brought to see either their per- 
sonal interests or the public interest in the 
attainment of results he is after. Trust leg- 
islation during the present Congress might 
have been an iridescent dream if it had not 
been for Aldrich of Rhode Island. Aldrich 
represents great financial interests, but he 
is first of all a strong Republican. It is his 
aim to see that the business interests of the 
country look to Republican success for finan- 
cial stability and commercial progress. It 
was not,to be expected that Aldrich would 
take kindly to legislation aimed at the trusts. 
His prestige in the Senate, his knowledge of 
the strength and weakness of his associates, 
his genius for political manipulation and 
forming effective combinations, would, if di- 
rected against any measure of legislation 
recommended by a weak Executive, have 
accomplished its defeat. The wise men 
about Washington two months ago foresaw 
a fruitless session, with much talk and noth- 
ing done. The wise men for once were mis- 
taken. Bills drawn almost exactly on lines 
indicated by the Department of Justice have 
passed the Senate by unanimous consent with- 
out a word of debate or a whisper of opposi- 
tion. It was largely the work of Aldrich. 
Little as he fancied trust legislation, he was 
politician enough to see the importance of 
doing something now instead of exasperating 
public sentiment by delay. He knew that 
unless Congress should act at this session the 
President would surely call an extra session 
to go over the same ground, and knowin 
this he made his combinations and carrie 
the Administration programme through. A 
less tactful and far-seeing man in his posi- 
tion might have brought about an entirely 
different result, 


The Way They Do It 


There are two committees in the Senate 
which might handle trust legislation—the 

udiciary Committee, of which Senator Hoar 
is chairman, and the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, at the head of which is Stephen 
B. Elkins. Senator Aldrich is a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. Sena- 
tor Hoar prepared a bill. It was not in line 
with the recommendations of the President 
and the Attorney-General, The conservative 
men in the Senate were afraid of it. They 
set quietly at work to sidetrack it. Aldrich, 
Allison and Hanna decided that they could 
handle the question better through the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. Without say- 
ing anything to Senator Hoar, they had a 
bill prepared in that committee which fol- 
lowed very closely the Administration ideas. 
Senator Elkins introduced it. That might 
seem a little queer to an outsider, because, 
more than almost any other man in Congress, 
Elkins has the reputation of being allied with 
corporate enterprises. But it happens that 
he is heavily interested in coal properties in 
West Virginia. They lie at a distance from 
the great trunk lines of railway, and Elkins 
has never been able to get the rebates and 
favorable discriminations accorded to certain 
rivals. He was therefore in a frame of mind 
to take hold of the Administration’s proposi- 
tion to reach the evils of trusts through ad- 
ditional restrictions as to rebates and dis- 
criminations in interstate commerce. He in- 
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troduced a bill; his committee reported it 
favorably; and one morning, to the astonish- 
ment of everybody not in the secret, the bill 
slipped through the Senate. The Democrats 
did not dare oppose it and the Republicans 
were glad to get it out of the way without 
stirring up a debate. Senator Hoar’s bill 
rested quietly in the Judiciary Committee. 
’ The persistence with which the omnibus 
Statehood bill has held the right of way in 
the Senate for many weeks is due to the per- 
sonal quality of one man—Quay of Pennsyl- 
vania. Had it not been for him the bill 
would have dropped out of sight as soon as 
it became plain that the strong men of the 
Republican majority were opposed to it. 
Quay, for reasons of his own, is anxious that 
New Mexico should become a State. Penn- 
sylvania friends of his have investments in 
the Territory which will be greatly enhanced 
in value on the establishment of a State Gov- 
ernment. Other Senators may have friends 
whom they are equally anxious to oblige; it 
is doubtful whether any other than Quay 
could have mustered the forces necessary to 
put up a formidable fight. Quay is a man of 
his word, whatever else may be said of him. 
He never goes back on an agreement. Men 
will stand by him through sheer confidence 
in his squareness and truthfulness. He has 
the reputation of never slipping out from 
under when his friends’ interests are at 
stake. That is one of the things which give 
him power at home in Pennsylvania, and that 
is what makes him a force in the Senate. So 
it — that he has been able to rally sup- 
port for a proposition which, without him, 
would have had no effective strength what- 
ever. When the proper time comes he can 
do business with practical men like Aldrich, 
Hanna, Platt of Connecticut and Lodge. 
What would have become of Cuban reci- 
procity if it had not been for Platt of Con- 
necticut it is hard to say. When the Presi- 
dent was making his fight for reciprocity last 








winter, Platt stood by him like a rock. Platt 
has little faith in compromises. He has no 
patience with the men who are constantly 
trying to find an easy way out of every diffi- 
culty. He is always for fighting it out ona 
question of principle—and for him reciproc- 
ity with Cuba has been a question of prin- 
ciple ever since the day the Platt Amend- 
ment was adopted. There is no man in pub- 
lic life whose mere word goes further with 
his associates. He has never been suspected 
of an ulterior motive. The fact that Platt 
has stood for Cuban reciprocity without 
wavering has gone far to disarm the criti- 
cism of those who said the scheme was set 
up by the Sugar Trust, and that nobody else 
would profit by it. Some of the strongest 
men in the Senate are ready to vote to rat- 
ify a treaty simply because Platt says it is all 
right and they trust him. 


George Fox Bailey, Showman 
. By Charles H. Day 


EORGE FOX BAILEY, .who died in 

New York February 19, was the last 

of that famous group of showmen and 
circus managers known to the profession as 
“the Flatfoots.” 

Mr. Bailey was born at North Salem, 
N. Y., in 1818, and there imbibed a liking for 
the circus. Bloomer Angevine wintered a 
very small outfit at that town, and it was 
there too that Aron Turner, an ambitious 
shoemaker who did not stick to his bench 
or his last, entered into arenic management. 
It should be noted that the ‘‘original Turner” 
did not follow the Biblical standard in spell- 
ing his givenname. Turner's sons, Napoleon 
B. and Timothy V., became equestrians and 
succeeded their father in the business. The 
senior Turner’s beginning was small, and 
during the first season no top to. the tent 
was furnished and no seats were provided. 
Afternoon performances only were given. 
Gradually the enterprise developed, until, to 
quote the words of Mr. Bailey, ‘it became 
the first American circus of any pretension 
or profit.” George Fox Bailey did not as 
many another infatuated youth has done, 
‘follow off a red wagon.’’ Accepting a po- 
sition in a country store at Danbury, he even- 
tually engaged in merchandising on his own 
account. During this era of youthful pros- 
perity Bailey won the hand and heart of a 
daughter of Napoleon B. Turner. After this 
fortunate and happy alliance the father-in- 
law induced his son-in-law ‘‘to join out,’’ to 
quote the language of the sawdust ring. 
Young Bailey was a keen business man, and 
his father-in-law, having accumulated a com- 
petency and a surplus and built a hotel at 
Danbury, left the management of the tent 
show, boasting a menagerie of six cages of 
animals, a live elephant and a leather hip- 
popotamus, to the new member of the fam- 
ily. Bailey proved himself competent and 
every way worthy of the trust. 

For many years “‘the Fiatfoots” June, Titus, 
Angevine & Co. were owners of nearly all the 
wild animals in the country, letting them out 









to circus managers on a royalty, or exhibit- 
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The 
Florsheim 
Way 


There is more than 
one way of making 
shoes. 

There is just one way 
to make them right, 
and that is the ‘Flors- 
heim” way. 
The “Florsheim” shoe is 
made over foot-form lasts in 
every size and shape so that 
all the “‘gzve’’? you ever need 
for your foot is there in the shoe 
when you buy it. 
What you get besides:—the latest ac- 
cepted styles—hand bench-work—fine finish—the 
longest wear—the custom-comfort. 

What you wd for most styles of 

the ‘‘Florsheim’’ shoe is $5.00. 

The ‘Florsheim’ shoe is worth $5.00. You owe your feet that 
much. A good dealer who knows will tell you 80. Send for the 
1903 Booklet Free 
“The Florsheim Way of Foot Fitting.” 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Diamond 


HOW LOFTIS DOES THIS: 2%, *¢ 


er of this advertisement has ved = to —- 2 oo 
mond ring, brooch, watch, locket, stud, cuff but- 
tons, Pop is to write today for our illustrated | 
catalogue, showing thousands of beautiful pieces, 
and answering every question 
about our goods, prices and terms, 
You simply make a selection from 
this superb and complete catalogue 
of such article as appeals to your 
fancy or taste, and we will send it 
to you by express, all charges pre- 
paid. If the goods are satisfactory, 
and exactly as represented, you 
then pay one-fifth of the purchase 
price, and agree to pay us the bal- 
ance in eight equal monthly instal- 
ments. We also send you our 
Guarantee Certificate as to the value and quality of the 
article purchased, and agree that it may be exchanged 
for any other article in our stock, or credited on a larger 
purchase, at any time within one year at the full purchase 
price. In this way you have both the pleasure and pres- 
tige of wearing a beautiful diamond while you are paying 
for it. There is no delay, disappoi t, publicity, 
security or interest. 


THE LOFTIS HOUSE js,t%¢ 


diamond credit business in the 
world, and has an honorable rec- 
ord of almost fifty years. It is 
responsible beyond question, and 
refers to any bank. For example: 
ask your own local banker for our 
standing, and he will turn to the 
books of any of the leading Com- 
mercial Agencies, and then tell 
you that no house stands higher 
in credit, promptness, or has a better reputation for 
reliability and absolutely honest statements than Loftis 
Bros. & Co.—established in 1858, . 


LOETIS’ PRICES AND CASH OFFER: 


It should be remembered that our prices for diamonds are 
very much lower than the spot. cash prices of your local 
jeweler. It is only because we are the largest importers 
and manufacturers in the di d and jewelry trade that 
our prices are so much the lowest. 

OFTIS makes a cash customer 
a discount of 8 per cent. We give 
our cash customers a Bill-of-Sale, 
with the option of returning their 
purchase at any time within one 
year, when we will refund the en- 
tire sum paid, less ten per cent, 
If you select, for example, a $50.00 
diamond, you can wear it fora 
whole year and then return it to 
us and get $45.00 in cash; thus 
having the pleasure of wearing a beautiful diamond for 


less than 10c, a week ! 

that in writing today for our beauti- 
LOFTIS ASK fully Tlustrated Catalogue you will 
be sure to address your request to the proper department 
mentioned below, as this will insure the utmost prompt- 
ness from the Manager. You need not hesitate for an 
instant to take advantage of LOFTIS’ offer, for it is only 
because of the mutual confidence. between LOFTIS 
BROS. & CO. and their thousands of satisfied customers, 
in all parts of the United States, that the largest business 
of its kind in the world has been steadily and honestly 
built up and maintained, and is the reason LOFTIS 
trusts you with a diamond, 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. 
Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Dept. C38 92, 94, 96 and 98 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Copyright, 1902, Loftis Bros, & Co. Opp. Marshall Field & Co 
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An absolutely safe and 
convenient method of saving 
money. 

You can deposit your money 
in our Big, Strong, Savings 
Bank by niail no matter where 
you live. We pay 


Four Per Cent Interest 
compounded semi-annually on 
any amount from one dollar up. 

Our immense capital and 
strong Official board guarantee 
security. 

Write for booklet 
«« Banking by Mail.” 

THE FEDERAL TRUST CO. 

CAPITAL $1,500,000 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“‘ The city of banks’’ 
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Tartarlithine 


is the only remedy for 
Rheumatism and Gout that 


does not interfere with the 
digestion. It works admi- 
rably even with those who 
have delicate stomachs. 


Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the country. 


Ask Your Doctor About it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of Rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHIME Co. 








$8 Protects Your Valuables 


For the Home, Doctors, Law- 
yers, Professional People and 
Small business uses. Cheaper 
than a safe and better. 


Meilink’s Fire and 
Water Proof Vault 


is the only protection .from 
FiRE, WATER, SNEAK THIEVES, 
and DISHONEST SERVANTS, for 
Jewelry, Deeds, Insurance Pa- 
pers, and valuables, Keep your 
affairs private. 

AS AN ADVERTISEMENT we will 
ship No. 1, like illustration, for 
only $8.00. FREIGHT allowance 
to all points. Large enough 
for all legal papers; weight 75 lbs., 
Your money right back if not the best value you ever saw 
SENT FREE—Book showing all sizes and styles at prices that 

will surprise you. 


The Meilink Mfg. Co., *gislty Wittibo dato 
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10 35c 


Latest and correct styles and sizes. Order filled day re- 
ceived. Satisfacti F's d. Not obtainable else- 
where at twice the price. Booklet “CARD STYLE” FREE! 

STER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. 205, St. Louis, Mo. 








Millions will be sold. Everyone wild 
overthem. “THE INKLESS PEN” 
writes by dipping in water. Always 


WONDERFUL 


———_—__———————__—__—— 
ready. Send 10c. for sample dozen. Catalog other ‘‘hot” sellers 
free. Our SPECIAL agents’ proposition surprises everybody. 


C. W. KRUEGER MFG. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 





FREE FOR 30 DAYS 
We will send our grand new book ‘‘How To 
mey With Poultry And Incuba- 
id, for the next 30 days to all 


' r 
3 best we ever ironcornee 8x11 ins, 196 pages hand- 

some original illustrations. 12 special chapters on 
9 vital poultry sibjects. Write to our nearest office 
for it. = In 
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| ing them on their own account. This ancient 
trust anticipated modern methods and at- 
tempted at one time to monopolize the profit- 
able business in a combine which went amiss 
by the unpropitious arrival of the memorable 
panic of 1837. So many erroneous explana- 
tions have been made in regard to the term 
“Flatfoot,” both in amusement journals and 
the non-professional press, that it is best to 
quote the highest authority, George Fox 
Baile himself 

“There has been a mistaken idea that the 
title ‘the Flatfoots’ was bestowed upon the 
time-honored managers on account of the 
flat foot of the elephant in which they dealt 
so much. I will explain the origin of it. 
‘The Flatfoots’ laid claim to the territory of 
New York for a summer tour, at which Ray- 
mond and Waring protested. But they were 
told be! plainly, ‘we put our foot down frat,’ 
= shall play New York State.’’ And they 

id. 


It has been mistakenly represented that 
Mr. Bailey was an early partner of P. T. Bar- 
num, but such was not the case. After the 
retirement of the Turners the experienced 
showman was admitted to the fold of the 
surviving ‘‘Flatfoots’—Avery Smith, John 
J. Nathans and Lewis June—and for many 
ames Mr. Bailey either managed their ex- 

ibitions or directed the advance, at which he 
was equally at home. To the general public 
George F. Bailey was the best known of his 
associates, as his name was used for years in 
connection with a successful touring circus 
and menagerie. The later ‘‘Flatfoots’’ were 
showmen of an impersonal and conservative 
brand; they never put their portraits or biog- 
taphies to the fore or adopted ultra-sensa- 
tional methods of advertising. Avery Smith, 
the senior member of the firm, never allowed 
| the use of his own name on an announcement. 
John J. Nathans graduated from the ring and 
in youth was famous as a single and four-horse 
pe genes Lewis June was an advance man 
of experience and mg rey Rivals thought 
“the Flatfoots’”’ slow, but, on the contrary, 
they were enterprising, with a discretion that 
never brought disaster or disrepute. At one 
time they brought the great European show 
from England and again were interested in a 
circus touring the world. They imported the 
first hippopotamus exhibited in this country 
and cleared up $150,000 on an investment of 





$6,000. 

Following the régime of William C. Coup, 
Smith, Nathans, Bailey and June formed a 
copartnership with P. T. Barnum, and George 
Fox Bailey (not to be confounded with James 
A. Bailey, of world-wide fame) represented 
the firm successfully as the managing part- 
ner for several seasons. Like all ‘‘the Flat- 
foots,” the last of the famous combine died 
honored and respected, for a ‘‘Flatfoot’s’’ 
word was as good as his bond. 


The Uncommercial Liszt 


Fegan folk frequently have somewhat 
vague notions about business. Some of 
them are quite ignorant of it, others utterly 
indifferent to it, and others yet hate the very 
name of it. One of the last named category 
was Liszt. He had returned from a success- 
ful tour, and Princess Metternich, the wife of 
the celebrated statesman and diplomatist, 
was questioning him regarding the concerts 
he had been giving abroad. 

“T hear,” she said, ‘‘that you did good busi- 
ness in Paris?” 

To which Liszt gave the tart reply: “I only 

layed some music there. Business—that I 

eave to bankers and diplomatists.”’ 

To another lady the musical cleric gave a 
still more sarcastic answer. ‘‘Ah, Abbé,”’ 
she sighed, ‘what a great fortune you would 
make if only you could be induced to go to 
America to play!” 

‘‘Madame,”’ returned Liszt, “if you stood 
in need of that fortune, believe me, I would 
go at once.” 


Art at the St. Louis Fair 


By Charles M. Kurtz, Assistant Chief of 
Department of Fine Arts 


ROBABLY that section of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition which will most in- 
terest the general visitor will be the De- 

partment of Art. At all expositions of the 
past the art buildings have been the chief 
centres of attraction, and despite the great 
exhibits promised in the Departments of 
Electricity, Liberal Arts and Varied Indus- 
tries, which will involve considerable of the 
spectacular, it is believed that the Depart- 
ment of Art will hold the leading position in 
St. Louis. The Art Palace, which will con- 
sist of three massive buildings, will be located 
on a hill south of the main group of exhibit 
buildings, and will be isolated entirely from 
other Exposition structures. It will be of fire- 

roof construction, and the central portion of 
it—which will be constructed of buff brick and 
stone—will be permanent, to become a great 
Art Museum after the close of the World’s 
Fair. The frontage of the Art Palace will 
aggregate 830 feet, and each wing will be 450 
feet long. The average depth of the build- 
ing will be over 1oo feet. That portion of 
the Art Palace which will be temporary will 
be built of brick, covered with staff, as was 
the Palace of Fine Arts at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition at Chicago. The structure 
will have the form of the letter E, with the 
central part thereof omitted, and with the 
open portion facing toward the south. And 
for the included space, there will be sunken 
gardens with fountains, flowers, ornamental 
shrubs and statuary. In the neighborhood 
of the Art Palace many of the great forest 
trees have been left standing, and will add 
much to the beauty of the general effect. 





The Art Palace was designed by Mr. Cass 








DURITY 
Means 


Purity requires pure water. 


We get it from six wells, driven downto rock. No 
purer water flows anywhere in the world. 













Purity necessitates pure air. 


All the air that touches Schlitz Beer, after the 
boiling process, passes first through an air filter. 





Pure beer must be filtered. 


Every drop of Schlitz Beer is filtered by machin- 
ery through masses of white wood pulp. 


Pure beer contains no germs. 


Schlitz Beer is sterilized after it is bottled and 
sealed, by a process invented by M. Pasteur, of 
France. It requires one and one-half hours. 









That’s how we double the necessary 
cost of our brewing. We do it to 
make purity certain—to make Schlitz 
Beer healthful. 

Will you drink common beer, and 
pay justas much forit, when Schlitz 
Beer can be had for the asking. . 


Ask for the Brewery bottling. 
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CARBIDE-FEED GENERATOR 
CHEAPEST AND BEST 


Planston °48 to $5,000 


The International 


DENTIFRICE 


Insures beautiful teeth, sweet 
mouth, agreeable breath. Preserves 
while it beautifies. No powder or 
liquid to spill or waste in use. 
Convenient, Economical. 

25 Cents. At all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO., Chicago, U.S.A. 







More brilliant than gas or electricity. Costs less 
n kerosene. Suited for any building anywhere, 


Write for booklet W1 
J. B. COLT CO. 
21 Barclay St.NewYork 


The largest makers of 
Acetylene Apparatus 
and Stereupticons, 





Boston ff 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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OIL—SMELTER—MINES 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OIL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 

Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 


LAWNS 


Nothing adds more to the beauty and value of a | 
home place than a nice lawn. Our Lawn Book 
tells how to make and keep a beautiful velvety j 
lawn. Of great interest and worth dollars to every 
one who has even a small place, but we will be 
glad to furnish you a copy of same free if you 
mention this paper. Our large catalogue of Seeds, 
Plants, Shrubs, etc., would also be of value to you. 
Better ask for it. 


IOWA SEED CO., Des Moines, lowa 





























Asimple, business proposition. 


Send for our illustrated cata- 








What you ordinarily spend over 

the retail counter for cigars in 

one year will, if spent with us, 

the manufacturers, furnish you 

with another year’s smoking 
EE. 


A cigar as good as you now |[& 
smoke—perhapseven better—for 
ONE-HALF what you ordi- 
narily pay at retail. 

We have turned our backs on 
the wholesaler, to whom for f 
years we have been selling mil- 
lions of our celebrated brands, ff 
and now go to you DIRECT, } 
offering them by the box at pre- 
cisely the same prices. 

This means one-half the price 
you have been paying at retail. 

Your taste exactly suited, our 
statements positively guaran- 


im teed. or 
' YOUR MONEY BACK 









POS logue explaining everything, or 

“oe 7 for $1.00 we will send ry ot 

kage of twenty-five assorted 
"| sizes and blends, or for 75 cents 
twelve 10 cent and two for a 
quarter values; or 50 cents for 
twelve 5 and 10 cent values, 
each separately wrapped and 
described, showing how two for 


RANSPORTA- 
LWAYS PRE- 
REFERENCES—Any bank, 


any agency, or our customers 
in every portion of the United 
States. 


JOHN B. ROGERS & CO. 
516 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y 
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COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
YOUR CIGARS FREE FOR A YEAR 


























System Doesn’t Mean a “Scheme” 





than the term “System.” 


a known quantity. There is no such 


to care for it. 


354 Chamber of Commerce, CHICAGO 


of office routine calls it ««A System.”’ 
‘ssystems’’ all the way from printers to furniture manufacturers. 


A BAKER-VAWTER SYSTEM 
Means ‘Something Complete ’’ 


—rounded out, providing for every contingency, reducing every factor to 


Probably no word in the English Language is more persistently mis-used 
Every man with a plan for handling a part 


There are venders of so-called 


thing as a perfect ‘*ready made’’ 


system; just as M0 two business houses face exactly the same problems. 

If we provide a complete Baker-Vawter System for your business 
it will not be a one-day task, like choosing some furniture. 
time and study, but when we have finished, your institution will be so 
organized that all work will be assigned to those employes best fitted 
The greatest economy will prevail. 
finger any moment on the pulse of your business and gauge every feature 
exactly. We have a series of leaflets telling about it. Shall we send them? 


It will take 


You can lay your 


Baker-Vawter Company 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Com- 
plete Business Systems, Manufacturers 


354 Central Bank Bidg.. NEW YORK 
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AT LAST—An indestructible Atomizer throw- 

ing a powerful spray for 
Perfume or = 
Medicinal Use. 









Very unique, and con- 
structed on new principles. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $1.10. 





Atomizer closed, reservoir or bot- 
tle immerged in bulb. Very com- 
pact and secure. Nov leaking. 





ATOM 


The reservoir and tips are made of hard 
rubber and telescope into the soft rubber 
bulb, making a very compact instrument. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The dining car, the library car, the sleepers, and the 


observation car of the 


Golden State Limited 


are equipped with electric fans. 


They serve a double 


purpose —they keep the cars 


cool, and at the same time insure good ventilation. 


A twist of the porter’s wrist and their effects are immediately felt. 


The Golden State Limited leaves Chicago daily via the El Paso- 
Less than three days to Los Angeles. 
Everything to make 
you comfortable —electric lights and fans; barber shop; bath 
Lowest altitudes of any line across 
the continent. Tickets and full information at any railroad ticket 


Rock Island route. 
cars to Santa Barbara and San Francisco. 


room ; Book-lovers’ Library. 


office or by addressing 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 


Rock Island 


Thro’ 











Instruments, Drums, Uniforms. Lyon & 
Healy ‘‘Own-Make” Instruments are pre- 
ferred by Levy, Strauss, &c. Lowest prices. 
Fine Catalog. 1000 Illustrations, mailed 
Sree; it gives instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 30 Adams St., Chicago 










SHOEMAKER'S 
book on 

and Almanac for 1903 contains 200 large 

handsomely illustrated. Beautiful colored plates, true to 

. It tells all about all kinds of fowls, their care, etc. 
All about INCUBATORS AND BROODERS and 

.. howtooperate them. You can’t well afford to 

= be without it. Only 15 cents. 


* C. C, SHOEMAKER, Box 547. Freeport, Ill. 


POULTRY 


Gilbert of New York, is to cost $1,000,000, 
and is to be completed by November 1, 1903. 
Mr. Gilbert has enthusiastically declared that 
the plans of the Art building represent, in his 
opinion, the best architectural work he has 
done. z 

The Department of Art of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition was one of the first ex- 
hibit departments established. It was organ- 
ized August 5, 1901, by the appointment of 
Professor Halsey C. Ives, director of the St. 
Louis Museum and School of Fine Arts, as 
Chief of the Department: a few days later 
Charles M. Kurtz of New York was ap- 
pointed assistant chief. The chief and as- 
sistant chief of the Department of Art of 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition held the 
same positions with respect to the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago in 1893. 

The first consideration of the authorities of 
the Department of Art was to devise means 
whereby the art exhibit at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition might be made to surpass 
in quality and general interest the art ex- 
hibits at Chicago in 1893 and at Paris in 1990. 
To accomplish such result, it was believed 
that a broader classification than hitherto 
had prevailed at international expositions 
was a first essential; that this would give a 
greater diversity to the exhibits and there- 
fore would appeal to a much larger constitu- 
ency of Exposition visitors. Moreover, it 
was believed that in this new classification 
certain unjust conditions, which had grown 
up in the art world, might be corrected. It 
was determined further to make every en- 
deavor that each department of the classifi- 
cation should contain exhibits of high qual- 
ity rather than great quantity. 


The Method of Arrangement 


In order to form an assemblage of art 
works that would represent not only the 
highest achievements of their producers, 
but that also would have the greatest value 
from an educational standpoint, the exhibit 
was planned to cover the whole field of art. 
It was arranged to consist of three divisions. 
First, that of Contemporary Art—works pro- 
duced since the period of the opening of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago—in 
which all exhibits will be in competition for 
awards; second, that of Retrospective Art, in 
which the development of the various phases 
of art endeavor during the past one hun- 
dred years may be illustrated, and third,a 
division to include loans from private collec- 
tions—in which it is hoped may be included 
many of the famous artistic masterpieces 
which are owned by the numerous wealthy 
collectors in this country. 

In the gallery devoted to the exhibition of 
paintings, it is hoped to install the exhibits 
so as to avoid undue crowding of the walls, 
in order that every picture may be seen to 
the best possible advantage. There will be 
side-lighted galleries for the display of certain 
works of the Applied Arts, and a great In- 
ternational Sculpture Court will afford space 
for the sculpture of various nations. Where, 
however, certain works of sculpture can be 
shown to better advantage in the open, space 
will be, provided for the same, where advis- 
able, in the grounds adjacent to the Art 
building. Sculptural decoration, as applied 
to architecture, will be shown, in separate 
galleries for architecture opening into the 
international sculpture court. Thus these 
exhibits, closely related both to sculpture 
and architecture, will be installed practi- 
cally with both. 

For the first time at an international expo- 
sition, special galleries will be provided for 
the installation of models of buildings, sculp- 
tural decoration, mural paintings, wood carv- 
ings, pyrographic designs, mosaics, leaded 
and mosaic glass, etc., and as an illustration 
of the breadth of interpretation of the classi- 
fication, any structures erected upon the Ex- 
position grounds, and also their sculptural, 
pictorial, or other artistic decorative details, 
severally may be entered in competition for 
such awards as may be conferred by the Ex- 
position authorities—provided, of course, 
such structures or decorative details be ac- 
cepted as exhibits by the proper jury of selec- 
tion. 


Greater than Chicggo and Paris 


The Louisiana Purchase Exposition is pro- 
jected on broader lines than any previous ex- 
position held thus far. It will be greater in 
extent than the Chicago Exposition and the 
last Paris Exposition combined. Its grounds 
contain more than double the area of the 
grounds at Chicago. There will be several 
hundred acres devoted to agricultural, ar- 
boricultural, horticultural and mineralogical 
exhibits outside the exhibit palaces. The 
Philippine exhibit will cover over forty acres 
and will cost over half a million dollars, and 
there will be extensive exhibits from Alaska, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, Tutuila and Guam, re- 
quiring many acres of space. There will be 
more than two hundred and fifty original 
groups of sculpture on the grounds compris- 
ing about one thousand figures. These will 
be designed by the leading sculptors of this 
country. Mural decoratious will adorn nearly 
all the exhibit buildings, and will exemplify 
the Best efforts of our leading artists in that 
direction. Over one hundred miles of wooden 
conduit have been provided for the electric 
lines. There will be more than one thousand 
miles of electric wires and over five hundred 
thousand electric lights. These are only a 
few statistics concerning the Exposition in 
general. The three structures of the Art 
Palace will contain one hundred and thirty- 
six sky-lighted galleries and sixteen side- 
lighted alcoves for exhibits, in addition to 
the great sculpture court. There will be 
no galleries; everything will be on the first 
floor. This will enable visitors to see the art 
works with much less fatigue than at Chi- 
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Tints rather than colors, subdued effects rather 
than pronounced contrasts, these are what*constitute 
the charm of stained shingles, and make even the low 
cost house a thing of beauty. No house, no matter 
how cheap or ordinary in. architecture, can justly be 
regarded as commmnagince if the shingles are stained 
to match the woodwork or general color tone of the 
building. 

Shingletint is a scientific combination of linseed oil, 
coloring matter, creosote oils and the necessary dry- 
ing agents, and its use produces the most artistic and 
durable color effects known on Shingles. 

Stained woods and descriptive literature sent free 
upon application. 


Berry Brothers, tinites 
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STRAIGHT BACK TRUNKS $4.00 


New Kind. Saves space and trouble. 

Sets close up to wall. Does not mar 
plaster or woodwork. Has corner 
hinges. Strong and durable. Finely 
made. Many styles and sizes. Costs 
no more than old styles. Sent 
direct from factory. 


was/ DRESSER TRUNKS 


A Bureau and Trunk 
Combined 
Everything within easy 
reach. No rummaging for 
clothing. No heavy trays 
to lift. Light, smooth-slid- 
ing drawers. Perfectly dur- 
able. Holds as much as any 
other trunk, Sent privilege 
of examination. 
Write for Trunk Catalogue A 1103 
The Homer Young Co., Ltd. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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: “‘Non-Stretch, Non-Break Belt 
desiring t i 
NERGETIC YOUNG MEN <esiring to engage in a 


business, to perfect themselves in mechanics, or to 
earn expense money for college, etc., cannot find a better 
field than that of selling the only practical Motor Bicycle, 


The Thomas Auto-Bi. 


State age, and write for our offer. Sent free. 


E. R. THOMAS MOTOR CO., 1214 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Lovely 
Complexion 
FREE 


A Trial Package Mailed FREE 
which will give any lady a beautiful 
complexion, It is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is ab- 
solutely pure, and you can use it 
privately at home. It permanently 
removes moth patches, redness, 
crow’s feet, pimples, blackheads, 

z fleshworms, sallowness, Jes, 
tan, sunburn and all complexion disfigurements. Address 
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#| «KEEP AT THE HEAD) ELRST 
More made-more sold- WON 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 
Send for usasame- Jeet out-fin- 
est ever issued,Mention this paper. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co, 
HOMER CITY , Pa.) U.S.A. | 
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LARGEsT Nursery. 


Fruit Book free. We CASH 
Want MORE SALESMEN P A Weekly 
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BY STANLEY WEYMAN 


Author of ‘A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE; EIc. 
Illustrated by Solomou J Solomon 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Claude Mercier, a young Calvinist, comes to Geneva in 
the year 1602 to pursue his studies. At the house where 
he takes lodgings lives Basterga,a scientist. This man is 
the Duke of Savoy's secret agent in a plot for the violent 
acquisition ff Geneva. He tries to corrupt Blondel, the 
Syndic of thr city, by claiming to  aasgg a remedy for the 
dssase with which Blondel believes himself afflicted. 
The Council of Geneva, having vague apprehensions of 
the Duke of Savoy's machinations, puts upon the Syndic 
the duty of watching Basterga. Blondel now makes an 
attempt to get the coveted medicine by stealth, with the 
innocent assistance of Claude. They are, however, af- 
frighted by uncanny voices, one of which is that of Anne, 
the landlady’s daughter. She acknowledges to Claude her 
subjection to Basterga and her liability to the charge of 
complicity with him in witchcraft. Basterga now an- 
nounces to the Syndic that the price payable for the medi- 
cine he covets is the surrender of Geneva. 


* CHAPTER XI 
By This or That 


ONG AFTER Basterga with an exultant 
smile and ‘I have limed him!’’ on his lips 
had passed into the Bourg du Four and 
gone his way the Syndic sat frowning in 
his chair. From time to time a sigh deep 
and heart-stirring, a sigh that must have 
melted even Petitot, swelled his breast; 
and more than once he raised his eyes to 
his painted effigies over the mantel, and 

cast on it a look that claimed the pity of men and Heaven. 
Nevertheless, with each sigh and glance, and though sigh 
and glance lost no whit of their fervor, it might have been 
observed that his face grew brighter; and that little by lit- 
tle, as he reflected on what had passed, he sat more firmly 
and strongly in his chair. 

Not that he purposed buying his life dt the price Basterga 
had put on it. Never! Never! But when a ship is on the 
lee shore it is pleasant to know that if-one order fails to hold 
there is a second, albeit a borrowed one. The knowledge 
steadies the nerves and enables the mind to deal a with 
the crisis. Or—to put it in a shape nearer the fact—though 
the power to escape by a shameful surrender may sap the 
courage of the garrison, it may also 
eible it to array its defence without 
flurry or panic. The Syndic entertained 
no thought of saving himself by a shame- 
ful compliance. It was:indeed because 
the compliance was so shameful, and 
the impossibility of stooping to it so 
complete, that he sighed thus deeply 
and raised eyes sos piteous to his own 
portrait. He who stood almost in the 
position of Pater Patrie to Geneva, to 
betray Geneva! He, the father of his 
country, to betray his country! Perish 
—alas, alas, he must perish, unless he 
could hit on some other way of winning 
the Remedium. 

Still, it is not to be gainsaid that the 
Syndic went about the”search for the 
other way in a more cheerful spirit; and 
revolved this plan and that plan in a 
mind more at ease. The ominous shadow 
of the night, the sequent gloom of the 
morning were gone, and in their place 
reigned an almost giddy hopefulness to 
which no scheme seemed too fanciful, 
no plan without its promise. Betray his 
country! Never, never! though after all 
there was small scope for such a man 
as himself in the Republic, and he had 
received and could receive but a tithe 
of the honor he deserved, while other 
men, Baudichon and Petitot for instance, 
to say nothing of Fabri and Du Pin, 
reaped where they had not sown. 

That by the way, for it had naught 
to do with the matter in hand: the dis- 
covery of a scheme which would place 
the Remedium within his grasp. He 
thought awhile of the young stu- 
dent. He might make a second attempt 
through him. But Claude’s flat refusal 
to go further with the matter, a refusal 
on which, up to the time of Basterga’s 
abrupt entrance, he had made no im- 
pression, was a factor; and reluctantly, 
after some thought, Blondel put him out 
of his mind. 

To do the thing himself was the natu- 
ral course. But the scare of the night 
before had given him a distaste for the 
house; and he shrank from the attempt 
with a timidity he barely understood. He had the room in 
abhorrence, the house in dread, and though he told himself 
that in the last resort—perhaps he meant the last balance— 
he should venture, while there was any other way he put 
that aside. 

And there was another way; at least, there were other 
spear through whom it could be done. Grio, indeed, who 

ad access to the room and the box, was Basterga’s creature, 
and the Syndic shrank from tampering with him. But there 
was a third lodger, a young fellow, of whom the inquiries he 
had made about the house had apprised him. Blondel had 
met Gentilis more than once, and the lad’s weak chin and 
shifty eyes, no less than the servility with which he had 
saluted the magistrate, had not been lost on the latter. 
The youth, granted he was not under Basterga’s thumb, 
was unlikely to refuse any request backed by authority. 

As he reflected, the very person who was in his thoughts 
passed the window with the shuffling gait and sidelong look 
which betrayed his character. The Syndic did not hesitate; 
he rose quickly, seized his headgear and cane, and hurried 


into the street. He glanced up and down, but he saw noth- 
ing of Basterga, and espying Louis in the distance walking 
in the direction of the Polina, he followed him. Three or 
four youths bearing books were hastening in the same direc- 
tion through the narrow street of the Coppersmiths, and the 
Syndic fell in behind them. He dared not hasten, for a 
dozen curious eyes watched him from the noisy beetle- 
browed stalls on either side; and, finding he did not gain, 
he made up his mind to await a better occasion, when Louis, 
abandoning a companion who had just joined him, dived 
into one of the brass founder’s shops. 

The Syndic walked on slowly, returning twice and thrice 
a reverential salute. He was nearly at the gate of the Col- 
lege, when Louis, late and in haste, overtook him and hur- 
ried by him. Blondel doubted an instant what he should 
do; doubted now the moment was come the wisdom of the 
step he had in his mind; but, a feverish hopefulness had 
seized upon him, and after a moment’s hesitation he raised 
his voice. ‘*Young man,”’ he said, ‘‘a moment! Here!” 

Louis, not quite out of earshot, turned, found the magis- 
trate’s eye upon him, wavered, and at last came to him. He 
cringed low, wondering what he had done amiss. 

“I know your face,’’ the magistrate said, fixing him with 
a penetrating look. ‘‘Do you not lodge, my lad, in a house 
in the Corraterie? Near the Porte Tartasse?”’ 

‘‘Yes, Messer Syndic,’’ Louis answered, overpowered by 
the honor of the great man’s address, and still wondering 
what evil was in store for him. 

“The Mére Royaume’s.” 

‘*Yes, Messer Syndic.” 

“Then you can do me—or rather’’—with an expression of 
growing severity—‘‘you can do the State a service. Listen 
to me, young man!’’ And, his asperity increased by the fear 
that he was taking an unwise step, he told him, in curt stitt 
sentences, the facts he thought necessary. 

The young student listened thunderstruck, his mouth 
open and an expression of fatuous alarm on his face. ‘‘Let- 
ters?”’ he muttered, when the Syndic had come to that part 
of the story he had decided to tell. 

“Yes, papers of importance to the State,” the Syndic re- 
plied weightily, ‘‘of which it is necessary that possession 
should be taken as quietly as possible.”’ 

“And they are—”’ 

‘They are in the steel box chained to the wall of bis apart- 
ment. Be it your task, young man, to bring them unread 
and untouched to me. Opportunities of securing them in 
Messer Basterga’s absence can not but occur,’’ he contin- 
ued. ‘Choose one wisely, use it boldly, and the care of 





He cringed low, wondering what he had done amiss 


your fortunes will be in better hands than yours! A word 
to Basterga, on the other hand,’’ Blondel continued slowly, 
and with a piercing look--he had not failed to notice that 
Louis winced at the name of: Basterga—‘‘and you will find 
yourself in the prison of the Two Hundred, destined to share 
the fate of the conspirators.” 

The young man began to shake. ‘Conspirators?”’ he 
cried faintly. The word brought vividly before him all the 
horrors of the scaffold and the wheel. “Oh, Lord! Oh, 
Lord! Why did.I go to that house to lodge?” 

“Do your duty,” the Syndic said, ‘‘and you need fear 
nothing.” 

“But if I can not—do it?” the youth stammered, his teeth 
chattering. He to penetrate to Basterga’s room unbidden! 
He to rob the formidable man and perhaps be caught in the 


act! He to deceive him and meet his eye at meals! Impos- 
sible! Impossible! ‘But if I can not—do it?”’ he repeated, 
cowering. 


“The State knows no such word!’’ the Syndic retorted 
grimly. ‘Can not,” he continued slowly, ‘means will not. 





Do your duty and fear nothing, Do it not, pause, hesitate, 
breathe but a syllabie of that which I have told you, and 
you will have all to fear. All!” 

He saw that it was he himself who had all to fear; that in 
taking the lad before him into his confidence, he had placed 
himself in the hands of a craven. But he had done it. He 
had gone too far, moved by the foolish impulse of the mo- 
ment, to retreat. His sole chance lay in showing the lad on 
which side danger pressed him most closely: on frightening 
him finally and completely, and when Louis did not reply: 

“You do not answer me?’’ Blondel said, in his sternest 
tones. ‘“You do not reply? Am I to understand that you 
decline? That you refuse to perform the task which the 
State assigns to you? In that case be sure you will perish 
with those whom the Two Hundred know to be the enemies 
of Geneva, and for whom the rack and the wheel are at this 
moment being prepared.” 

“No! No!” Louis cried passionately; he almost fell on 
his knees in the open street. ‘‘No, no! I will go anywhere, 
do anything, 'Messer Syndic! I swear I will! I am no 


enemy! No conspirator!”’ 
“You may be no enemy. But you must show yourself 
a friend!”’ 


“T will! Iwill! 1 will, indeed!” 

“And no syllable of this will pass your lips?’’ 

‘‘As I live, Messer Syndic! Nothing! Nothing!” 

When he had repeated this several times with the earnest- 
ness of extreme terror, and appeared to have laid to heart 
such particulars as Blondel thought he should know, the 
Syndic let him go with a last injunction to be silent and a 
last curdling threat. 

By mere force of habit the lad would have gone on and 
entered the College, but on the threshold he discovered how 
unfit he was to meet his fellows’ eyes, and he turned and 
hastened as fast as his trembling limbs would carry him to- 
ward his home. The streets, to his excited imagination, 
were full of spies; he fancied his every movement watched, 
his footsteps counted. If he lingered they might suppose 
him lukewarm, if he paused they might think him ill- 
affected. His speed must show his zeal. His poor little 
heart beat in his breast as if it would spring from it, but 
he did not stay nor look aside until the door of the house 
in the Corraterie had closed behind him. 

Then, within the house, there fell upon him—alas! what a 
thing it is to be a coward—a new fear; a fuller sense of the 
position in which he stood. The fear was the fear of Bas- 
terga, bully and cynic, formidable as he had been to this 
mean weakling who had fawned on him and flattered him; 
but of Basterga, the dark, the danger- 
ous, of Basierga the conspirator, ready 
to repay with the dagger the least at- 
tempt to penetrate his secrets! Gentilis 
had flung himself face downward on his 
pallet in the little closet in which he 
slept; but at that sprang up, suffocated 
by the mere thought; already he fancied 
himself in the hands of the desperadoes 
whom he ‘had betrayed; already he pic- 
tured slow and lingering deaths. Again, 
at thought of the task laid upon him, he 
flung himself prostrate, writhing and 
cursing his fate, and shedding tears of 
panic. He to beard Basterga! He to 
betray him! Impossible! Yet if he did 
not, pl rack and the wheel awaited him. 
The rack, ch! The wheel, ah! Either 
way lay danger, on either side yawned 
torture and death. And he was a cow- 
ard. He wept and abandoned himself 
to a very paroxysm of terror. 

He did not hear the door open a min- 
ute or two later, and, his head buried in 
the pillow, he did not see the face of 
wonder, not unmingled with alarm, 
which viewed him from the doorway. 
He had forgotten that it was Anne 
Royaume’s, custom to attend to the 
young men’s rooms during their ab- 
sence at the afternoon lecture; and 
when her voice, asking in startled ac- 
cents what was amiss and if he was ill, 
reached his ears, he only sought with a 
smothered shriek to cover his head with 
the bedclothes. He fancied Basterga 
was upon him! 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ she repeated, 
advancing slowly to the side of the bed. 
Then, without much ceremony, she 
dragged the coverlet off him. ‘*What 
is it? Sit up, sir! What, don’t you 
know me?” 

He sat up then, unwillingly, recognized 
her, and came gradually to himself, but 
with many sighs and tears. She stood, 
looking down at him with contempt. 
‘*Has some one been beating you?" she 
asked at last; and she searched with 
hard eyes—he had been no friend to 
her—for signs of ill-treatment. 

He shook his head. ‘‘Worse, worse,’’ he sobbed. 
what will become of me? What will become of me? 
have mercy upon me! Lord, have mercy upon me!” 

Her lip curled. Perhaps she was comparing him with an- 
other youth who had spoken to her that morning in a differ- 
ent strain. 

“TI don’t think it matters much,”’ she said, ‘‘what becomes 
of you.”’ 

‘‘Matters?”’ he exclaimed. 

“If you are such a coward as this, tell me what it is. 
What has happened? If it is not that some one has beaten 
you, I don’t know what it is—unless you have been doing 
something, and they have put you out of the University? 
Is it that?” 

“No!” he cried fretfully. 
Leave me! You can do nothing! 
do anything!” 

She had her own troubles, and to-day was almost sink- 
ing under them. But this was not her way of bearing 
them. She shrugged her shoulders contemptuously. “Very 


‘*Oh, 
Lord, 


Worse, worse! 
No one can 


“No, no! 
Nothing! 
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Let Us [ake It 
For You 


This two-button double-breasted sack suit 
is one of the season’s popular styles. It is 
individual—neat—dressy. You can have 
it tailored just the way you want it, and 
just as sure to please you as if you were 
right here in person in our fashionable 
Michigan Boulevard tailoring house. 
We guarantee this ; the risk is all ours— 
not yours. We have been tailoring for 
so many years—making garments strictly 
to measure—that we have mastered the 
innumerablelittle niceties that enter into 
correct dress. 


Fabric Samples Free 


There’s no logic in paying $25 for a suit 
that you ought to get, made to your 
measure, for $18. Write us to-day for 
samples, style booklet No. 24, and measure- 
ment blank; they are free for the asking— 
and if you order a suit you need not pay us 
for it until we have sent it to you and you 
are satisfied with it. Spring overcoats ? 
Yes, certainly—beautifully made to your 
measure at least 33!4—possibly so—per 
_ cent. lower in price than you are in the 
habit of paying for equally good tailoring. 


‘see A nance sence 


Fabrics sampled herewith 
may be described 
as follows: 


Goods 2923—Fancy Goods 2960—Im- Goods 2948— Fancy Goods 2996 — Fancy 
Striped Worsted; orted Fancy Blue Checked Wor- Striped Worsted; 
colorings, green, ouble and Twist sted, colorings, red colorings, green 
white and red,dark Worsted; color- and green mixed. and white mixed, 
blue background. ings, red, green and gray mixed back. 

white, gray mixed ground, 
background. 


Dealers everywhere take measures for Royal Tailoring. If there’s one in your town 
cali on him; otherwise write us direct. Our stock comprises over 1,000 latest 
patterns. Suits or overcoats to measure $12 and up, trousers $3.50 to $10. A Royal 
man-tailored ladies’ skirt, made to measure at $5, is the biggest measure of full 
value that we know anything about. We make all kinds of uniforms, too. 


THE ROYAL TAILORS, Chicago, U.S.A 
















HOME INSTRUCTION FOR 


STAMMERERS 


The instruction contained in my new book, ‘“‘THE PRACTICAL TREATMENT OF STAM- 
MERING AND STUTTERING,” is based on years of experience, observation and study with 
thousands of pupils who have attended my institution. It contains A NEW METHOD for 
the cure of stammering, with illustrations showing how to overcome Stammering and 
Stuttering on every sound or word likely to cause difficulty; teaches correct breathing 
and proper vocalization; instructs parents how to overcome stammering tendencies in 
their children, deals with the mental condition in stammering; tells how to diagnose |} 
cases of stammering and stuttering; contains many helpful exercises for the cure of [f 
stammering, together with choice selections for practice. 

The LARGEST. MOST INTERESTING, MOST INSTRUCTIVE AND MOST COMPLETE TREATISE 


é waMAlOitt lis ae 
GEO. ANDREW LEWIS 


ON THE SUBJECT EVER PUBLISHED. Recommended as a valuable and practical guide | author of “The Practical 
for home instruction. Best quality cloth binding, full gilt, 415 pages. Size 5}4x7%. | Treatment of Stammering and 
Price, $3.50. Sent postpaid to any address upon receipt of price. Address Stuttering,” Founder and Prin- 


GEO. ANDREW LEWIS, 93 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich. | <i2%! of! lew's Rhono Met 
NoTeE.—I will be pleased to send FREE to any person who stammers, two of my 
other books, one THE ORIGIN AND TREATMENT OF STAMMERING containing 200 
pages, the other containing 190 pages. Enclose six cents in stamps to pay postage. ful Institute for the cure of 
Stammering in the world. 
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GO RIGHT TO CARRIAGE HEADQUARTERS 


Write to-day for our illustrated catalogue (free) which describes our goods truthfully, 
explains our method and our guarantee and makes it safe, simple and easy for you to 
get carriages, harness and horse accessories direct from our factory at wholesale prices. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY. 
Factory and General Office,Columbus,0. Western Office & Distributing House, St.Louis, Mo. 


Write to nearest office. 
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A high-grade outfit for all kinds of 

AN 9 ~ OU i FI | $950 ane consisting of a fine hexag- 
== onal 3-jointed full nickel- 

mounted split bamboo rod, 
half dozen assort- 


with extra tip, 
6 strips to each 

il 966 ed hooks, half 

dezen assorted , one soft rubber frog, one spring hook, one trolling SpOON, one six-foot gut-leader, and half dozen sinkers. SEND 


joint, and silk- 
wound tie guides, 
50c. DEPO and we will send the outfit by express C. O. D., Subject to‘examination, balance, $2.00 and express charges, to be paid 
express agent after outfit is examined and found perfectly satisfactory and equal to fishing outfits small town dealers sell at $5.00 up, other- 


length 8 to 9 feet, 
Tie” oda! Santer ‘oe FREE SPORTING GOODS CATALOG c* juts cme’ ftir Poteet al tnt 


weight 8 to 9% 
ounces; 1 finely 
Order today or write for our 
150-158 West Madison Street 
JOHN M. SMYTH CO., Ash Att eas 







nickeled double 
multiplying 
reel, 25 yards 
finest silk line, 












well,’ she said, “I will go if I can do 
nothing.” 

“Do? What can you do?’’ he cried vehe- 
mently. And then, in the act of turning 
from Lin. she stood in wonder; so startling 
was the change, so marvellous the transfor- 
mation which she saw come over his face. 
‘“‘Do?”? he repeated, trembling and speaking 
in a tone as much altered as his expression. 
He arose to his feet. ‘‘Do? Perhaps you— 
you can do something. Wait. Wait a min- 
ute! I—I was not quite myself.” And he 
passed his hand across his brow. She did 
not know that behind his face of frightened 
stupor his mind was working cunningly, fol- 
lowing up the sudden idea that had occurred 
to him. 

She began to think him mad. But though 
she held him in distaste, she had no fear of 
him, and even when he closed the door with 
a cringing air, and a look that implored in- 
dulgence, she held her ground. Only, ‘You 
need not close the door,’’ she said coldly. 
“There is no one in the house except my 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Messer Basterga?” 

‘“‘He has gone out. Is it of him,” in sudden 
enlightenment, “that you are afraid?” 

He nodded sullenly. ‘Yes, it is,” he said; 
and then he: paused, eying her in doubt ,if 
he could trust her. At last, ‘‘It is, but— 
if you dared do it, I know how I could draw 
his teeth! How I could’’—with the cruel grin 
of the coward—‘‘squeeze him! squeeze him!”’ 
and he went through the act with his nervous, 
shaking fingers. ‘I could hold him like that! 
I could hold him powerless as the dog that 
would bite and dare not!” 

She stared at him. ‘‘You!’’ she said; it was 
hard to say whether incredulity or scorn were 
written more plainly in her face. ‘‘You?” 

“Ty I!’ he replied, with the same gesture 
of holding something. “If you will do that 
which shall put him as much in your power 
as in mine!” 

“In my power!” 

“Ay.” 

Her face hardened as if she too held her 
enemy passive in her grip. Then her lip 
curled, and she laughed in scorn. “Ay! 
And what am I to do? Something, I sup- 
pose, you dare not, Louis?” 

“Something you can do more easily than 
I,”” he answered doggedly. ‘‘A small thing, 
too,” he continued, clasping his hands in his 
eagerness, and looking at her with imploring 
eyes. “A nothing, a mere nothing!” 

“And yet it will do so much?” 
“T swear it will.” 
‘‘Then,’’ she retorted, eying him shrewdly, 
‘if it is so easy to do, why were you undone 
a minute ago?, And puling like a child in 
arms?”’ 
‘‘Because,”’ he said, flushing under her eyes, 
“it—it is not easy for me to do. And Idid 
not» see my way.’ 
“It looked like it.”’ 
‘But I see it now if you will help me. You 
have only to take a packet of letters from his 
room—and you go there when you please— 
and he is yours! While you have the letters 
he dare not stir hand or foot lest you bring 
him to the wheel!’’ 
“Bring him?” 
“Get the letters, give them to me, and I 
will answer for the rest.’’ Louis’ voice was 
low, he shook with excitement. ‘‘See!’’ he 
continued, his eyes, at all times prominent, 
almost starting from his head, “it might be 
done this minute.” 
“It might,” the girl replied, watching him 
coldly. “But it will not be done either this 
minute or at all unless you tell me what is 
in the letters and how you tome to know 
about them.” 
Should he tell her? He fancied that he 
had nochoice. ‘‘Messer Blondel, the Syndic, 
wants the letters,’’ he answered sullenly. 
And he told the astonished girl the story 
which Blondel had told him. The fact that 
he believed it went far with her, and why, for 
the rest, doubt a story so extraordinary that 
it seemed to bear the stamp of truth? 
‘‘And that is all?’’ she said, when he came 
to an end. 
“Ts it not enough?” 
“It may be enough,”’’ she replied, her reso- 
lute manner in strange contrast with his cow- 
ardly haste. ‘‘Only there is a thing not clear. 
If the Syndic knows what is in the letters, 
why does he not seize them? and Basterga 
with them? The traitor with the proof of 
his treason?” 
“Because he is afraid of the Grand Duke,” 
Louis cried. ‘lf he seizes Basterga and 
misses the proof of his treason, what then?” 
“Then he is not sure that the letters are 
there?’’ Anne replied keenly. 
“He is not sure that they would be there 
when he came to seize them,’ Louis an- 
swered. ‘“Basterga might have a dozen con- 
federates in the house ready at a sign to 
destroy the letters.” 
She nodded. 
‘‘And that is what they will make us out to 
be,’”’ he continued, his voice sinking as his 
fears returned upon him. ‘The Syndic threat- 
ened as much, and such things have happened 
a hundred times. I tell you, if we do not do 
something, we shall suffer with him. But do 
it, and he is in your power! And if he has 
any hold on you, it 1s gone!” 
he blood surged to her face. Hold upon 
her? Ah! Rage—or was it hope?—lightened 
in her eyes and transformed her face. She 
was thinking, he guessed, of the hundred in- 
sults she had undergone at Basterga’s hands, 
of the shame-compelling taunts to which she 
had been forced to listen, of the loathed touch 
she had been forced to bear. If there was 
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CHARTREUSE 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THE OLDEST 
KNOWN AND 
FINEST OF ALL 
CORDIALS 


FOR 300 YEARS , 
‘IT HAS BEEN 
MANUFACTURED 
BY THE CAR. 
THUS=AN MONKS 
OF FRANCE IN 
THE SAME WAY 


A GLASS AFTER 
DINNER IS A 
WONDERFUL 
A iD T oO 
DIGESTION 








At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 


CALIFORNIA | 


The 
Overland 
Limited 


THE MOST LUXURIOUS TRAIN 
IN THE WORLD 


Electric-lighted daily train. Less than 
three days Chicago to San Francisco. 
Magnificent equipment. 
The Best of Everything 
Two other fast trains Chicago to the Coast 
without change daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC. and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 


Tickets on sale via this line by all 
Ticket Agents. 
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STRAINS DAILY | 
An Attractive Figure 


is assured to every woman who uses the 
H. & H. Pneumatic Bust Forms 


They do away with all unsightly 
and unsanitary padding. on't 
.... absorb perspiration or in- 
terfere with circulation. 
Adapt themselves in- 
stantly to any position 
and every movement. Nei- 
ther sight nor touch reveals 
their use. Fit any figure; may be 
worn with high or low corset, 
or without any corset. To con- 
vince you that they are what 
we claim and that no artificial 
3 padding can take their place, 
__2,] _wewill send a pair on approval. 
jae If you do not find them all:and 
more than we claim, if you do not find them superior 
to any other form of padding you ever used, you 
need never pay us a cent. 
Dealers and Agents should write for terms. Every dress- 
maker can make big money handling our goods. The only 
argument needed to sell the ‘‘H. & H. Forms” is to show them 


HENDERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. W.2, Buffalo, N. Y. 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


More than 13,000 appointments made last 
year. Chances better for 1903. Hundreds 
whom we Bares by mail have -been ap- 
pointed. Established 1893, Full particulars 
Jree concerning government positions, sal- 
aries paid, examinations —when and where 
er in every State, our methods, etc. Write 
lay. 
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NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE IN- 
STITUTE (Inc.),33-42 Second National 
Bank Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 











aught in her mind beyond this, any motive 


Collier’s Weekly Binder 


$1.25 Postpaid 








LUMPS OF PEPPER in soup or salad dressing are highly com 





irritating to the stomach, 


and absolutely indigestible. McILHENNY’S Sabasco 


AUC 


used as a seasoning, is. already dissolved and is a positive aid to digestion. Try it once. 


Atall grocers. Free Booklet on Request. 


Mcllhenny’s Tabasco, New Iberia, La. 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter is used } 
exclusively for cataloging &indexing] 
purposes in the Great @rnegie } 

libyary at Pittsburg pa. | 














A PERFECT STIMULANT 


The perfection of an alcoholic stimu- 
lant is found in the ugh aging, 
the purity, the rich, avor, and 
in all the superb quality of * 














% Hunter 


HUNTER R' e 
m Baltimore 


Rye 


It Gratifies 
’ And Always 
Satisfies 





It is particularly 
0 recommended to 
R women because 
ofits age and ex- 

cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


DON'T NEGLECT YOUR-EYES 


Mrs. Mary Fleming Cooper, 2637 So. 
Garfield Ave., Minneapolis, was restored 
to sight in a month by Dr. Oneal without 
the knife. If your eyes are troubling 
you in any way you can be cured at 
home. Dr. Oneal will advise zee FREE, 
THE ONEAL DISSOLVENT 
METHOD has cured many thousands 
of the most serious cases of Cataracts, 
Scums, granulated lids and all other : 
causes of blindness yy Medication alone. The 
Knife is Never Used. CROSS-EYES Straightened 
—a new method—without the knife or pain. Always 
successful. Send for illustrated book on eye diseases and 
many testimonials. (Nothing sent C.O.D. unless 


OREN ONEAL, M.D., Suite 219, 52 Dearborn St., Chicago 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year book 
“Poultry for Profit’’ 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 
ing, ete. Cuts of towls with prices; eggs in sea- 
son, Book has cost too much money and experience 
to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 
THE J. W. MILLER 00., Box 21, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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tability. Send for Guide Book and What 

free distribution. Patents 
secured by us advertised free in Patent Record. Sampie Copy Free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., 605 F St., Washington, D. C. 














to write for our 260- free book. 
AYS Tells how men with small capital 
can make money with a Magic 


Lantern or Stereopticon. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


My 1903 catalogue. Elegant in illustration, full of practical 
hints, describes 56 breeds of ler winners. Low prices for 
birds and eggs. Book postpaid, 10 cents. Calendar for 1903 
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deeper or more divine, he did not perceive it; 
—enough that he saw that she wavered, and 
he pressed her. ‘‘You will be free,’’ he cried 
assionately, ‘‘freed from him! freed from all 
ear of him! Say you will do it! Say that 
ou will do it,” a continued fervently, and 

e made as if he would. kneel before. her. 
‘Do it, and I swear that never shall you hear 
a word to displease you pass my lips!"’ 

With a glance of scorn that pierced even 
his selfishness, ‘‘Swear only,’’ she said, ‘that 
you have told me the truth! I ask no more.” 

“T swear it on my salvation!” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“I will do it,” she said, ‘‘the steel box which 
is chained to the wall?” 


She did not answer, but turned, and, regard- 
ing his thanks as little as if they had been the 
wind passing by her, she opened the door and 
went out, crossed the living room and van- 
ished up the staircase. 

Meanwhile, his ears were on the stretch to 
catch what she did. He heard her try the 
door of the room. it was locked; he heard 
her shake it. Then he guessed that she 
fetched a key, for after an interval, which 
seemed an age, he caught the grating of the 
wards in the lock. He fancied that she had 
procured a spare key from her mother’s 
room—a key, probably, which they kept by 
them—and then she was quiet so long, that 
but for the apprehensions of Basterga’s com- 
ing, which weighed on his coward soul, he 
must have gone up in sheer jealousy to see 
what she was doing. 

Not that he distrusted her. Even while he 
waited and while the thing hung in the bal- 
ance, he smiled to think how cleverly he had 
contrived it. But for his fears he could have 
chuckled, and then he heard her come out 
and relock the door. With a gasp of relief 
he retired a pace or two and waited, his eyes 
fixed on the doorway through which she must 
enter. 

She was long in coming, and when she came 
his hand, extended to receive, fell by his side, 
the whispered question died on his lips. For 
her face told him that she had failed. It 
might have told him also, had he cared to 
know it, that she had built far more on the 
attempt than she had suffered him to per- 
ceive. But what was that to him? It was 
enough for him that she had not the letters. 
He could have torn her with his hands. 
‘‘Where are they? Where are they?’’ he 
cried, advancing upon her. ‘‘You have not 
got them?”’ 

“Got them?’’ And then she straightened 
herself, and with a passionate glance at the 
door. ‘‘No! And he has not come in time 
to take me in the net, it seems. As I have 
no doubt you planned, you villain! That I 
might be more and deeper in his power!”’ 

“No, no!’ he cried. ‘‘I never thought of it!’’ 

‘*Yes, yes!’ she retorted. : 

He wrung his hands. How was he to make 
her understand? ‘I swear,’’ he cried, and he 
fell on his knees with uplifted hands. ‘I 
swear on my knees I thought of no such 
thing. The tale I told you wastrue! True! 
And the letters—”’ 

‘‘There are no letters!’’ she cried bitterly. 

“In the box?”’ 

“None.” 

He sprang to his feet. He shook his fist at 
her in lowignoble rage. ‘You lie!’ he cried. 
‘You have not looked. You have played 
with me. You have gone into the room and 
come out again, but you have not looked, 
you have not dared to look.” x 

“T have looked,’ she answered quietly. 
“In the box that is chained to the wail. 
There are no papers in it. There is nothing 
in it es a small phial of some golden- 
hued liquid.” 

“That is all?” 

“All!” 

Louis Gentilis stared at her, open-mouthed. 
Had the Syndic deceived him? Or had some 
one deceived the Syndic? 


(To be continued) 
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The Lion’s Mouth 





HE LION’S MOUTH is a depart- 
’ I ¢ ment of COLLIER’s WEEKLY which 

distributes monthly prizes, aggre- 
gating in value $329.00, with op- 
portunities for cumulative win- 
nings, the greatest of which 
amounts to $1,000 in cash. The 
prizes in the March contest will be 
awarded for answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 


1. Which of the four numbers published in 
March do you like best, and which do you like 
least, and why? 

2. Which article in these four numbers do you 
like best, and which do you like least, and why? 

3. Which story do you like best, and which do 
you like least, and why? 

4. Do you, or do you not, like the serial, and 
why? 

5. Which drawing (this includes the cover) do 
ve * best, and which do you like least, and 
why 














6. Which photograph, or series of photographs, 
do you like best, and which do you like least, 
and why? 

7. Which feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY do 
you think needs improvement, and how? 

8. Which feature of the Household Number for 
April (issue of March 28) do you like best, and 
which do you like least, and why? 

9. What feature of COLLIER’s WEEKLY, if any, 
is not to your liking, and why? 

10. What suggestion can you make that, in 
your opinion, will improve COLLIER'’s WEEKLY? 


There is a booklet which tells all about this 
competition, and which may be had upon re- 
quest with a remittance of four cents for 
postage. The book is exquisitely illustrated 
in colors by C. D. Gibson, Edward Penfield, 
Frederic Remington, Henry Hutt and many 
others. Address your request for it to THE 
Lion’s Moutn, 416 West Thirteenth Street, 





ener B, H. Greider, Rheems, Pa. 


New York City. 














The World’s Best Music 

If you are a pianist or a singer you are constantly buying sheet music— 
and paying high prices for it. It lies in ragged piles around the house 
and hecomes scattered and torn. You lose money by buying music in 
that way, to say nothing of your loss of time and temper when searching 
for a particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes, filled 
with the best selections, and thoroughly indexed? The “Library of the 
World’s Best Music” is designed for your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet 
music size, but light and 
easy to handie—are 
crowded with the best 
vocal and _ instrumental 
music, carefully selected by 
an experienced corps of 
music editors. 


A Complete 
Musical 
Library 


The Library contains 300 instru- 
mental selections by great com- 
posers ; melodious, not too difficult, 
including popular and operatic 
melodies, dances, funeral marches, 
and classic and romantic piano 
music. There are 350 best old and 
new songs, duets, trios, and quar- 
tets. The volumes are illustrated 
with 400 portraits, many of which 
are handsome chromatic art plates 
printed in colors. The work con- 
tains 500 biographies of musicians, 
and more than 100 new and copy- 
righted selections by American 
composers. It is the most complete 
collection of music in existence. 








This Bookcase Free if You Order at Once 


























Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 Inches 


2,200 Pages of Sheet Music 


There are 2,200 pages of sheet music, which would cost, if purchased one piece at a time, 





more than $200.00. he volumes are nearly sheet music size, and are specially bound so as to 
open flat at the piano. In number of pages of sheet music, number of biographies, and in 
number of illustrations this Musical Library leads all others. In the — of the work 
twenty editors and special contributors assisted. It has been indorsed by music-loving peopie 
in every English-speaking country. Four hundred composers are represented, including such 
world-famous names as Paderewski, Balfe, Liszt, Wagner, Mozart, Gounod, Beethoven, 
De Koven, Strauss, Sullivan, and Handel. There are eight volumes in the set, handsomely 
bound in half Jeather or cloth. Size of volumes, 9 x 12 inches—nearly sheet music size, 


Half-Price Club Closing! 


We are so confident that this library will egpe any music lover that we are willing 
to send complete sets for examination, but the edition at the disposal of our Musical 

Library Club is being rapidly exhausted, so prompt action is necessary if you wish 
to obtain a set at the present low prices. The regular publisher’s prices for this Li- 
brary are $40.00 and $35.00, but as long as the sets at the disposal of the Club 
last they will be distributed at $25.00 for a set in half-leather binding and $21.00 
for the cloth binding—payable at the rate of $1.00 a month, Send us the 





















coupon with your name and address filled in and a set will be sent The 

ou, express prepaid, for examination. If you do not find the set University 

satisfactory, it may be returned at our expense. Remember Societ, 
78 Fifth Ave, 









that youdo not pay a cent until you examine the books. 


00 =CASE FRE We have asmall number of elegant oak-wood book- 
B K cases that are made especially to hold a set of 

the “‘Worid’s Best Music.’’ Their retail price 
fs $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as premiums to prompt 
subscribers. To obtain a book-case free with your set, it will be nec- 
essary to send us your order before April Ist. If your order is re- 
ceived after that date, we cannot supply a book-case with the set, 
unless, of course, you care to pay the retail price of $4.00 for 
the case. This book. case is a present from us, and does not 
increase the cost of the music in any manner. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


New York 


Please send me on ap- 
roval, prepaid, a set of 
«The orlid’s Best 
Music’’ in half-leather. If 
satisfactory I agree to pay @1 
within 5 days and $1 per month 
thereafter for 24 months; if pot satis- 
actory I to return the set within 
5 days. If this coupon is mailed before 
April 1st I am to receive a book-case w’ 
set free. 


Name. 


Street... 
































































In ordering cloth, change 24 months to 20 months. ¢.w.-3-14 











Pabst beer 






IS always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops— never permitted to 
leave the brewery until properly aged. 








Lowest Prices 





a Best Machines 













For $20.35 we offer 3 
a strictly high- ° 
er attractive- — 
‘4 finished ma- 

chine, squlnpes 

with latest im- 

proved automatic 

drop head, 7 drawers, ball bearings, 
eccentric system of mechanism, 
ete. This machine we guarantee to 
do as good or better work, to be as 
well made and finished and to give 


4 is the price of 

e our Competition 

eum Sewing Machine. 

Our $14.75 de 

is the equal of ma- 

chines sold by other 

firms at $16.00 to $19.00 

and as high as $35.00 by agents. We 

have other grades at $10.75, $17.75 and 
up © $26.75, all guaranteed. 

as long and satisfactory service as 


Send TODAY for Catalogue LK 
y machine on the market. A better 


an 
sent free pictures and machine cannot possibly be made. $19.85 for same machine 


. giving large ; 
a pra ge a ggee oe = meg A oy five drawers, Gar prices are, the lowest * /———3 | 
. laining able quality. rty-one_ years’ reputation for honest i 
Free Trial Offer and Guarantee. 


ry Ward & Co. é'nadison st. Chicago 


values and fair dealing back of our guarantee. 


== ——— = 
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BEN: HUR FLOUR 


_ Buy a sack of Ben-Hur Flour anp SEE HO w MUCH 
LONGER IT LASTS THAN THE FLOUR YOU HAVE BEEN USING EN 
FIGURE OUT HOW MANY SACKS LESS BEN-HUR wou! D | E REQUIF ED 
TO SU PPLY YOUR FAMILY FORA YEAR AND YOU WILL SEE WHAT 
BEN-HUR CAN DO FOR YOU AS A MONEY SAVER 
ONOMY tS ONLY ONE OF THE GOOD THINGS HICH 
WiLL BRING TO YOUR HOME. LIG BREAD 
=RESH AND MOIST FOR ALONG PERIOD, DAINTY 
NEVER SAW THE EQUAL OF BEFORE,AND 
IES ARE THE RESULTS OF ITS USE. 
ViTH BEN-HUR THAN WITH ANY OTHER 
NHO HAS WORKED HARD TO MAKE LIGHT 
| ; DAINTIES FROM FLOUR WHICH DID NOT 
"HAVE THE GOODNESS INIT,WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH THE 
MAGICAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY BEN-HuR. 
y% & Gc) fe) og 4 | t-) ee 


MADE — > 


coh OV ie cm ovom 


Minneapolis, Aa Minn. 





